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Into the void 


After the Socialist Workers Party’s 
special conference last Sunday, 
members of the Democratic Renewal 
platform collectively resigned, 
as did Sussex Socialist Worker 
Student Society, with many other 
members resigning individually. The 
International Socialist Network was 
then formed in order to externally 
regroup those leaving or being forced 
out of the S WP. 

Several longstanding members, 
who’ve been in the group since the 
1970s, have also told me they’ll be 
resigning. One In Defence of Our 
Party faction member told me: “Many 
IDOP members will now be giving 
serious thought as to their membership 
of the SWP.” 

The SWP’s student work has been 
severely damaged, perhaps irreparably. 
The central committee installed CC 
member Jo Caldwell as the student 
organiser in a bid to quarantine the 
dissident SWSS groups. The SWP 
barred Jamie Woodcock and a number 
of other oppositionists from standing in 
NUS elections and provided very little 
support for SWSS election campaigns. 

We can now expect many SWSS 
groups to split. As one prominent 
SWSS member told me, “We’ve tried 
to work with the party and they’ve 
refused to work with us. They did 
nothing for the student union election 
campaign; they have boycotted our 
meetings and have continually slated 
us at their meetings. They don’t provide 
any material support, any political 
support, and think we’ve been overrun 
by feminists! Most of the group wants 
to leave - I’m the only one to argue 
for them to stay - and I can’t be arsed 
having that argument any more. The 
party’s only going to smash us next 
year anyway, so might as well lay 
the ground work now, so we can still 
function on campus.” 

When I asked about their long¬ 
term perspectives, particularly when 
the people currently in SWSS leave 
university and start work, I was 
told: “Hopefully between now and 
2015 the left has got its act together! 
My immediate concerns are regrouping 
people leaving the party with others 
that are interested in having a dialogue 
with us on what next, and then have a 
discussion about what to do. The main 
thing is people not disappearing left, 
right and centre.” 

I find it incredibly unlikely that 
the British left is going to get its act 
together between now and 2015 
and I therefore see two probable 
routes for the International Socialist 
Network: a theoretically stillborn 
network of activists like the Anti- 
Capitalist Initiative; or a slightly more 
democratic, slightly smaller version of 
the SWR Neither of these outcomes is 
desirable. 

Jim Murphy 
email 

Nonsense 

Tony Clark (Letters, March 7) claims 
that Simon Wells asserted that there 
were no alpha-males during the period 
of primitive communism (Letters, 
February 28), or at any rate that he 
“wants us to believe” so. Simon Wells 
did not specifically say that, although 
it may have been the implication. 
However, I will leave that to him, 
suffice to say I agree with his main 
sentiments and opinions. 

Now while I am no 
paleoanthropologist, or whatever the 
relevant speciality would be, I think 
that Tony Clark, whose sentiments and 
opinions in the letter I find completely 
distasteful, nonetheless is possibly 
correct in his contention that alpha- 


males did indeed exist during this period 
(Palaeolithic to early Neolithic?). I 
would agree also that it seems that there 
were varieties of primitive communism 
in existence long before Marx came 
along with his new and arguably 
improved, version; various forms of 
non-Marxist communism still exist 
and flourish, come to that. As for those 
alpha-males as described by Tony, it 
makes sense to me that they did exist 
and were necessary for the fulfilment 
of the roles he ascribes to them. It 
is perfectly possible also that those 
roles had limits, even if ultimately 
imperfect, unfortunately, allowing 
the big-man/chief-dominated type of 
society to eventually emerge practically 
everywhere. So far, so agreeable. 

However, he then veers completely 
off the rails to make the fantastical 
assertion that “as a general rule most 
heterosexual women are not sexually 
attracted to non-alpha-males, who 
psychologically resemble females to 
them”. Do they really? To be fair, I 
interpret the qualifiers, “general” and 
“most”, to mean that he is not being 
completely dogmatic on this, but it is 
nonetheless an outrageous statement, 
which develops into an even more 
outrageous argument. I mean, how 
does he know? Surveyed most women 
from ‘Eve’ onwards, has he? Maybe he 
is simply being mischievous, making 
provocative statements he doesn’t 
fully believe in for whatever reason, 
but from the tone of the letter I don’t 
believe so. For one thing, there are 
forms of male/female attraction that 
are non-sexual in nature and, for 
another, all men obviously cannot 
be of the alpha variety; otherwise the 
description would be redundant. It 
follows then that many or most women 
must have been sufficiently satisfied 
with a sufficient number of those 
poor, non-alpha, second-rate chaps in 
order to ensure optimum reproduction 
rates and the nurture and protection of 
subsequent offspring. 

Added to that, we have, of course, 
the continuous existence of non¬ 
heterosexual men and women, who 
would also presumably have been 
attracted to both alpha and non-alpha 
males and females respectively, 
according to preference. So what then 
are we left with? The human condition 
with all it merits and flaws, I suppose. 
One of those flaws is, according to him, 
the “nonsense” of feminism. That’s 
dealt with the uppity ideas of Mary 
Wollstonecraft and all her successors 
in sisterhood then! 

We always focus on the “negative 
side of the alpha-male”, thus missing 
the “positive sides such as leadership” 
- but do we? I think we do not focus 
enough on it, actually, for we have far 
too many alpha-males gone wrong, 
whose alphaness has got out of hand 
to become violent, destructive, sexually 
predatory or downright murderous, 
as the shocking statistics of rape and 
domestic violence demonstrate. Are 
feminists to blame for all this too, for 
usurping their natural hunter/warrior/ 
defender roles and leaving them with 
no valid healthy outlets? Apologies 
if that is an unfair exaggeration or 
misinterpretation of what Tony’s claims 
might lead to (though I would say too 
that there are other reasons for these 
kinds of destructiveness). 

As to the positive side, we have 
leadership as an admirable quality in 
these masculine paragons, which is fine 
as far as it goes and if it’s of the right sort 
in the sense of not being overbearing or 
oppressive. But might alpha-males, as 
well as their leadership and defender 
qualities, also be allowed to show their 
softer, sensitive, caring-sharing sides 
if they have them, or would that mean 
that they had come under the tutelage 
of those evil, emasculating feminists 
and are therefore really women? 

That the far left, or parts of it, has 
a problem with democracy is all too 


true, so who are those alpha-males of 
a leftwing persuasion who can save us 
all from the horrors of fascism? We 
have recently been confronted with the 
spectacle where certain alpha-males 
on the left, and those who consider 
them as such, even if not specifically 
so described, have led their followers, 
and it was not singing into the sunlit 
uplands of democracy, as Simon 
Wells commented comprehensively 
in his letter. 

My opinion is that we do need the 
various forms of feminism - socialist, 
anarcho, even aspects of radical 
feminism, to add to a potentially rich 
mix of diverse ways of living that will 
culminate in the extreme forms of 
democracy and egalitarianism that we 
desire. But Tony does not even want 
women to be involved in building this 
new world. No, it can only be non¬ 
feminist men and those wonderful 
males with their supercharged alpha 
chromosomes who are able for the job! 

I am sure that there will be further 
responses from Simon and others with 
more knowledgeable insightfulness 
than I’ve managed here. I hope so, 
since it is not feminism’s but Tony 
Clark’s nonsense which needs to be 
demolished. 

Fiona Harrington 
London 

Not worth it 

In last week’s Weekly Worker Tony 
‘Tarzan theory’ Clark swings through 
the trees in response to my letter 
of the previous week. He misses 
the point that any show of self¬ 
aggrandisement would have been 
summarily quashed by the group 
which that male belonged to. 

Numerous articles have appeared in 
the pages of the Weekly Worker on the 
human revolution and it appears that 
Tony Clark has absorbed absolutely 
nothing from them. Until he comes 
up with a considered response, it is 
not worth responding any further 
to his cursory letter and ludicrous 
speculations that alpha-males are going 
to save us from fascism. 

Simon Wells 
London 

Alpha-rule 

Tony Clark’s letter prompted me 
to think of the contribution of 
alpha-males to the left in Britain in 
recent years: Gerry Healey, George 
Galloway, Derek Hatton, Tommy 
Sheridan and comrade Delta for their 
different but distinct contributions all 
spring to mind. I am sure comrades 
can summon up many other examples. 
Just think what a parlous state we 
would be in without the example of 
their selfless leadership. 

Tim Plant 
email 

Off the cuff 

In a recent Weekly Worker podcast, 
Jack Conrad warns against 
“transposing” sex-strike theory 
from its proper place, which is in 
distant prehistory, to our present 
political situation. 

I have to say I am surprised. 
Listening carefully to his words, Jack 
seems to be arguing that the struggle 
against rape and other forms of sexual 
violence - ie, the kind of struggle that 
culminated in the human revolution, 
giving rise to human culture in the first 
instance - is today too non-political and 
trivial an issue to have justified a split in 
the Socialist Workers Party. I sincerely 
hope Jack’s words were off the cuff and 
that he doesn’t really mean this? 
Chris Knight 
London 

Special offer 

The economic prosperity of 
prostitution as a profession is a very 
good indicator of the health of the 
capitalist economy. However, many 


prostitutes are currently having 
a bleak time, as the disposable 
income of the male population has 
been markedly reduced during our 
great recession. Evidence of this 
contraction is given by the number 
of escorts advertising on Adult Work , 
which is the premier website in the 
UK for putting escorts in contact 
with potential clients. The number of 
escorts with profiles advertising on 
the website has mysteriously fallen 
from more than 18,500 a year ago, to 
less than 17,800 in March 2013. 

The days of the boom years, 
wherein most escorts could afford 
holidays in New York, Fiji or 
Barbados, are long gone, as the UK 
economy enters a triple-dip recession. 
Whilst most escorts can still earn 
£100 an hour, which contrasts very 
well with women working on the 
checkouts at Tesco, overall income 
is well down. Many escorts therefore 
have to make cut-price ‘special offers’ 
to attract potential clients, with 
income being very volatile or non¬ 
existent, except for those who have a 
well-established clientele. 

Some escorts are becoming part of 
the new ‘precariat’ of the growing self- 
employed sector, which has strangely 
kept the number of unemployed from 
rising above the three million mark. 
This new ‘precariat’ is part of the 
eight million-strong workforce whose 
precarious and insecure income can be 
better than those on benefits but a lot 
less than the average wage. 

John Smithee 
email 

Unreloaded 

Lawrence Parker makes passing 
reference to my take on Lukacs, and 
accuses me of dogmatic anti-Stalinism 
(‘Lukacs reloaded’, March 7). I know 
that Lukacs remained a dissident of 
sorts. The problem is that the later 
Lukacs opposed Stalinism from the 
right rather than from the left. As 
Adorno put it pithily about Lukacs’s 
book The destruction of reason (1962), 
this expressed merely the destruction 
of the author’s own. 

I agree with Parker that Lenin’s 
critique of Leftwing communism 
(1920) was an essential point of 
departure for Lukacs’s book, History 
and class consciousness. There, Lenin 
addresses the problem of the workers’ 
own “bourgeois consciousness” in 
political practice, but as something 
to be worked through. About Parker’s 
critique of the earlier Lukacs, however, 
it only appears that Lukacs was 
mystifying because of the high level 
of abstraction at which History and 
class consciousness is pitched. 

As Lukacs put it at the beginning 
of his essay on ‘Reification and the 
consciousness of the proletariat’, the 
centrepiece of HCC , “... at this stage 
in the history of mankind there is 
no problem that does not ultimately 
lead back to that question and there 
is no solution that could not be 
found in the solution to the riddle 
of commodity-structure. Of course, 
the problem can only be discussed 
with this degree of generality if it 
achieves the depth and breadth to 
be found in Marx’s own analyses.” 

This meant that Lukacs took Marx 
for granted and did not seek to revise 
him. The same can be said of Lenin 
and Luxemburg in Lukacs’s view. He 
presupposed them, precisely in ways 
that we cannot today. As a result, 
Lukacs’s HCC can seem nebulous 
where it actually aims to be very 
concrete. But, in Marx’s phrase in 
the Grundrisse on Hegel’s method, 
it is the concretion of abstractions. 
This is the “method”, Marx’s 
method in Das Kapital , that Lukacs 
championed in HCC. 

What justifies such a ‘Hegelian’ 
or perhaps simply ‘philosophical’ 
approach? Lukacs, following Marx, 


Engels, Lenin and Luxemburg, 
among others, is concerned with the 
transformation of social relations, 
and this means working through the 
categories of such social relations’ 
critical self-reflection in thought - but 
not only or primarily as a matter of 
thinking. Lukacs joined the Communist 
Party, and was a commissar in the 
1919 Hungarian revolution. Lukacs 
was a responsible comrade in ways 
that no-one today can possibly be; 
Lukacs wrote HCC as a member of 
the Communist International, not as 
an academic. 

The ‘commodity form’ and its 
‘reification’ after the industrial 
revolution is a problem of social 
relations, not directly those of supposed 
empirical reality. It is rather a matter of 
how such social reality is ‘mediated’, 
in both practice and theory. In Lukacs’s 
terms, it is precisely what is most 
apparently immediate, in practice, 
that must be grasped in its essential 
mediations. The problem is how 
capitalism obscures its mediations. 
But this also includes how the struggle 
against capitalism can obscure its own 
mediations, which are part and parcel 
of the history of capitalism, not outside 
or independent of it. 

This is a problem of modern 
society, of bourgeois social relations. 
These are the social relations of labour 
in modem urban life specifically, as 
opposed to the traditional customs of 
pastoral agriculture and its caste values, 
which were not so mediated. What 
the workers do or don’t do affects, 
essentially, the course of development 
of capitalism: it is a task of history 
under which modem society progresses 
or regresses. The workers’ movement 
for socialism was grasped by Marxism 
as part of the dialectic of history. That 
was the essentially Marxist point that 
Lukacs sought to emphasise in HCC. 
And it is pointless today because there 
is no such historical movement. 

Reification remained a problem 
for Marxism to work through, 
including and perhaps especially the 
reification of the workers’ movement 
against capitalism, which threatened, 
subjectively, to naturalise its object, 
and thus become what Marx called 
‘ideology’. This was already tme in 
the 1840s when Marxism began, and 
clearly happened to Marxism itself 
in the 20th century. Lukacs gave up 
his critique of such reification, which 
didn’t mean going along with Stalinism 
in its entirety, but enough to disqualify 
Lukacs politically, at least as far as 
the left is concerned. Lukacs’s later 
work accommodated and promoted 
the lowered horizons of possibility 
involved in Stalinism, which meant 
necessarily renouncing and not merely 
critiquing his earlier work. 

Chris Cutrone 
Platypus Affiliated Society 

Mixed bag 

First off, I appreciate the letter 
published in last week’s edition by 
Hands Off Venezuela (March 7). I hope 
there will be a full article in the next 
couple of weeks on the Venezuelan 
situation. Chavez was quite a mixed 
bag, though, who couldn’t accomplish 
a whole lot, even for substantive left 
reforms, after the unfortunate 2007 
referendum loss, or even help catapult 
a new international. 

Second, much has been said about 
Syriza’s ‘broad’ programme being 
illusory (despite the organising of 
solidarity networks and other work 
that makes real political parties), that 
‘workers’ governments’ don’t work, 
and so on. 

However, one example I’d like to 
point out for debate on either side is that 
I’ve not read or heard of any left social 
democratic programme or platform 
that committed to the permanent 
nationalisation of a country’s entire 
financial system. Unless the ‘populist’ 
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leadership has someone versed in that 
younger social credit cousin known 
as binary economics, but that’s just 
me. This, the full-blown application 
of those left policies implemented 
in Argentina (default), Bolivia (land 
reform), Ecuador (media reform), 
Venezuela (communal power), Iceland, 
and even the kitchen sink, should all be 
a basic starting point for any ‘workers’ 
government’, whether inside or outside 
the euro zone. 

Jacob Richter 
email 

Praise indeed 

Wow, that was one helluva letter 
from Dermot Hudson, praising 
North Korea to the skies (March 7)! 
He must be a member of the New 
Communist Party, who, when it 
comes to communism and socialism, 
just make it up as they go along. Or 
else he is a follower of Harpal Brar. 

Where to begin? Well, I suppose 
North Korea is a hell hole where the 
population live in constant fear of the 
gulag, torture and murder. Where the 
ruling party act as the capitalist class 
and take the fat of the land, leaving the 
working class with not enough to live 
on. Where money is frittered away on 
pointless monuments, the military and 
luxuries for their ‘dear leader’, whilst 
the population slowly starves to death 
and their health service crumbles. 

The regime in North Korea 
represents everything that was wrongly 
done in the name of communism and 
everything that genuine communists 
are opposed too. If the Morning Star 
ignores North Korea and refuses to 
praise them, then more power to them. 
Steven Johnston 
email 

Reinstate Lee 

In a blatant attempt to silence one 
of the most outspoken and effective 
trade union activists in Sheffield, the 
department for work and pensions 
(DWP) has dismissed Weekly Worker 
supporter Lee Rock after over 27 
years as a union rep. 

Members of the Public and 
Commercial Services Union in 
Sheffield have launched a campaign 
against the dismissal and, together 
with about a dozen other branches, 
are threatening strike action if Lee is 
not reinstated. The branch has already 
voted to be balloted for strike action 
and is awaiting approval from the 
national union. 

The branch writes: “DWP 
management dismissed Lee on 
sickness grounds, but the branch feels 
that this dismissal was a direct attack 
on Lee in his trade union capacity, 
and that the sickness (‘attendance 
management’) procedures were used 
as a cover for this. The circumstances 
surrounding Lee’s sickness are 
clear that in other circumstances, 
if he was not a trade union rep, the 
dismissal would not have taken place. 

“At the time Lee was dismissed he 
had not had a sick day for 12 weeks, 
and had had only 2.5 days sickness in 
the previous six months. The branch 
does not believe this has happened 
elsewhere and, in the collective 
experience of our reps, we have never 
come across such a case in all our 
decades of representation. Mention of 
his trade union activity was also made 
in the recommendation for dismissal.” 

This is, of course, not an isolated 
case (though it is certainly one of the 
crasser ones). It is part of a wider attack 
on PCS locally and nationally: for the 
last couple of years, the government 
has followed radical plans to roll 
back working conditions in the public 
sector - and that includes vicious 
attacks on those who are trying to 
defend union members from the worst 
excesses of the cutbacks. The Con- 
Dem government has been cutting 
back facility time for trade union reps 
and has been trying to effectively shut 
down employment tribunals (which is 
often the only way unfairly dismissed 


staff can at least hope to achieve 
financial remuneration, if not their job 
back). This, of course, is all in addition 
to the vicious attacks on public-sector 
pensions and the pay freeze. 

It has been very encouraging that 
Lee has received messages of support 
from Sheffield trades council, PCS 
branches up and down the country, the 
local Unite branch, his local MP Paul 
Blomfield, as well as John McDonnell 
MP (the chair of the PCS group of 
MPs). He has also received support 
from PCS members of varied political 
persuasion - despite the fact that he 
has been as outspoken in his dealings 
with management as in his criticisms 
of the Socialist Workers Party, the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and 
the Socialist Party. In fact, the PCS 
nationally (which is run by the SP) 
has expressed its full support and the 
national conference in May will hear 
motions that call for his reinstatement 
and for strike action. Also, Lee has 
been asked to deliver a message to 
the Sheffield conference of the SWP’s 
Unite Against Resistance, which takes 
place this Saturday. 

Other trade union branches, 
individuals or trades councils who wish 
to send a message of solidarity to Lee 
or the branch can email it the branch 
secretary at tombishell@yahoo.co.uk. 
Tina Becker 
Sheffield 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday March 17, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by discussion and Capital 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
This meeting - chapter 14: ‘Division of labour and manufacture’; 
section 3: ‘Two fundamental forms’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: an intensive study of mythology 
Tuesday March 19, 6.15pm: ‘Khoisan trickster tales (Africa, 
Kalahari)’. Speaker: Camilla Power. 

St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NW1 
(Camden Town tube). £10 waged, £5 low waged, £3 unwaged. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Why Labour should scrap Trident 

Thursday March 14, 7.30pm: Discussion, Lord Nelson pub, 

Trafalgar Street, Brighton. Speaker: Joy Hurcombe (Labour CND). 
Organised by Brighton and Hove Labour Representation Committee: 
www. sussexlrc .com/ events. 

Save Lewisham fire stations 

Thursday March 14, 7.30pm: Anti-cuts protest, Barnes Wallis 
Community Centre, 74 Wild Goose Drive, London SE14. 

Organised by Lewisham Trades Council: 
http://lewishamtradescouncil.blogspot.co.uk. 

Uprising for Palestine 

Friday March 15, 7pm: Fundraising gig, The Cornerhouse, 231 
Newmarket Road, Cambridge. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Sheffield against austerity 

Saturday March 16,11am to 5pm: Conference, Novotel Hotel, 50 
Arundel Gate, Sheffield S1. 

Organised by Unite the Resistance: www.uniteresist.org. 

Resisting international austerity 

Saturday March 16,10am to 4pm: South-East TUC event, Congress 
House, Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Sertuc: JAdams@tuc.org.uk. 

Save Whittington hospital 

Saturday March 16,11.30am: Protest. Assemble Highbury tube 
station, Highbury Corner, London N5. 

Organised by Defend the Whittington Hospital Coalition: 
www.dwhc.org.uk. 

Save Clapham fire station 

Saturday March 16,12 noon: Protest march. Assemble Clapham 
Common (rear of Holy Trinity church). 

Organised by Save Clapham Fire Station: www.saveclapham.com. 

Palestinian youth 

Monday March 18, 6.30pm: Event raising awareness of the plight 
of young people in Palestine. Oldham Unitarian Chapel, Connaught 
Street, Oldham. 

Organised by Oldham Trades Union Council: info@oldhamtuc.org.uk. 

Fight benefit cuts 

Tuesday March 19, 7pm: Public meeting, the Nottingham Mechanics, 
3 North Sherwood Street, Nottingham. 

Organised by Nottinghamshire TUC: www.nottstuc.org.uk. 

London’s hidden army 

Wednesday March 20, 7.30pm: Discussion on the low-paid workers 
in the London economy. Bishopsgate Institute, 230 Bishopsgate, 
London EC2. Chaired by Laurie Penny. 

Organised by Bishopsgate Institute: 020 7392 9228. 

No Tory cuts 

Wednesday March 20, 5.30pm: Protest march. Assemble Kings 
College London, The Strand, London WC2 for march to rally at 
Downing Street, 6.30pm. 

Organised by London region UCU: 
www.ucu.org.uk/index. cfm?articleid=3 361. 

Stop the assault 

Wednesday March 20, 7.30pm: Public anti-cuts meeting, Friends 
Meeting House, Ship Street, Brighton. 

Organised by Brighton Benefits Campaign: 
http ://www. facebook.com/BriBenCam. 

Carnival Against Cameron 

Thursday March 21,11am: Anti-austerity event, Canterbury 
Cathedral, Buttermarket, Canterbury. 

Organised by East Kent Keep Our NHS Public: 
www.facebook.com/EastKentKeepOurNhsPublickonp. 

End the blacklist 

Saturday March 23,10.30am to 4pm: AGM, Faraday House, 48-51 
Old Gloucester Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Blacklist Support group: www.hazards.org/blacklistblog. 

Campaign for trade union freedom 

Saturday March 23,1.30pm: Campaign launch rally, Friends 
Meeting House, 173 Euston Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Campaign for Trade Union Freedom: 
www. tradeunionfreedom. co .uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put the CPGB’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to get in contact. 
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Apparatus uses fair means and foul 

Peter Manson asks what can still be saved from the SWP 


A s everyone had expected, 
the Socialist Workers Party 
central committee won 
hands down at the March 10 special 
conference in London. The next day, 
dozens of oppositionists announced 
their resignation. 

The CC had itself called the 
conference following the rank-and- 
file rebellion over the SWP’s handling 
of rape allegations against ‘comrade 
Delta’ in the weeks following the 
January 4-6 annual conference and 
had done everything in its power, 
using fair means and foul, to ensure a 
large majority for itself. In the event, 
every vote was won by a margin of 
around three to one. 

According to the internal Party 
Notes , “the central committee main 
motion was backed by 77% of 
delegates (483 for, 133 against, 13 
abstentions) and another motion 
amending the constitution was also 
passed overwhelmingly” (March 11). 
The first restated the CC position that 
everything about the Delta case had 
been handled correctly and deprecated 
the ‘factionalising’ that had been going 
on over the question. It demanded that 
“all factions and ‘platforms’ disband 
immediately after the conclusion of 
this conference and instructs party 
members involved in producing 
blogs on internal debates such as the 
International Socialism site to take 
them down immediately after the 
conclusion of this conference”. 

The motion amending the 
constitution was aimed at closing the 
loophole which enabled the opposition 
to organise after the regular January 
conference, by specifying that a faction 
may only be formed “during a pre¬ 
conference period”. It also laid down a 
28-day maximum period for the receipt 
of branch motions demanding a special 
conference. A special conference can 
be called if 20% of branches demand 
it - but only if they get their act 
together and all do so simultaneously. 
And, of course, if rank-and-file 
branches actually communicate with 
each other to try and coordinate this, 
they will undoubtedly be guilty of 
factionalising! Ah well. 

Party Notes states: “Over 1,000 
comrades took part in the aggregates 
which elected the delegates to 
conference”. This adds to the picture 
allowing us to estimate the true size of 
the SWP membership. The officially 
recognised In Defence of Our Party 
(IDOP) faction had recruited over 
500 supporters, while more than 600 
signed a statement in support of the 
CC. No doubt a few hundred others 
stood back from the battle, but I am 
sure readers will agree that the overall 
total comes nowhere near the SWP’s 
claimed “registered membership” of 
more than 7,000. The organisation 
clearly had under 2,000 members. 

But now a sizable chunk, organised 
by the International Socialism blog 
around Richard Seymour and China 
Mieville, have called it a day. As I 
write, 98 comrades have signed the 
open resignation letter. They state 
that “the SWP leadership has done 
everything it can to silence members’ 
genuine concerns”, including: 

• Expelling four comrades for 
discussing concerns about how the 
rape allegation was handled 
• Gerrymandering and abusing 
bureaucratic measures in conference, 
aggregates and district meetings 
• Sitting back whilst central 
committee supporters have bullied the 
complainants, their supporters and any 
member of the opposition. 

The declaration concludes: “We are 
not prepared to accept or abide by the 
decisions of the special conference. The 
conference is a bureaucratic victory 



Foul 


which will only lead to the demise of 
the SWP.” 1 The comrades have set up 
a new International Socialist Network, 
which is also open to those who have 
chosen to remain SWP members. 

For its part, the leadership acts as 
though it has just got over a little local 
difficulty - there is not a hint of the 
crisis that has wracked the organisation 
in national secretary Charlie Kimber’s 
600-word report in Socialist Worker 
(March 16). Nor does the CC express 
any regret about any aspect of its 
behaviour, including its handling of 
the ‘comrade Delta’ affair. 

Comrade Kimber’s article begins: 
“This is a crucial time for the working 
class. And it poses big questions for 
the left.” Almost half of the article is 
written in this vein and he concludes: 
“The party has been through an intense 
period of internal debate. It is now 
crucial it turns outwards.” After all, 
delegates had “expressed confidence 
in the SWP’s democratic method of 
full discussion before making major 
decisions and then every member 
implementing them”. 

In reality, of course, the CC’s 
“democratic method” consists of 
fixing the terms of any debate in 
its own favour by preventing the 
free exchange of ideas amongst the 
membership. No discussion of SWP 
matters is permitted outside official 
structures and only temporary factions 
are tolerated. In the battle that began 
over Delta, the leadership refused to 
debate the real issues and resorted to 
slurs and charges of guilt by association 
against oppositionists. 

Its version of democratic central¬ 
ism (in reality bureaucratic central¬ 
ism) means that members are obliged 
to publicly mouth the official line (on 
the Delta case, for instance), even when 
they know it to be untrue. According to 
the CC, writing in the Pre-conference 
Bulletin put out before the special con¬ 
ference, “every member is bound to 
uphold and defend the decision of con¬ 
ference in any public forum in which it 
is discussed, including online. If these 
norms of party behaviour are breached, 
we expect comrades to support and 
defend disciplinary action up to and 
including expulsion to enforce the will 
of the party as a whole.” 2 

By contrast, genuine democratic 
centralism obliges members to support 
agreed actions , not lie through their 
teeth about the SWP’s handling of a 
disciplinary case. And, when it comes 
to implementing conference decisions, 
the CC itself feels free to ignore them. 
Such as the unanimous vote in January 
to support the leadership’s perspectives 
for students. Just two days later these 
were overturned - by the CC. 

In truth, the leadership’s victory is a 


hollow one. The SWP now looks des¬ 
tined to stumble from crisis to crisis, 
for things can never be the same again. 
By that I mean that many remaining 
members - no matter how much they 
pledged their loyalty to the leadership 
- have had their eyes opened. They 
have seen that the existing order can 
be questioned, and many must have a 
sneaking suspicion that it is indefensi¬ 
ble. Just look at the kind of absurdities 
CC supporters have been coming up 
with - can anyone take them seriously? 

For example, what had loyalists 
to say about the right to free 
communication amongst members? In 
the Pre-conference Bulletin distributed 
before March 10 - the bulletins provide 
the only opportunity comrades have 
to put forward their views to the SWP 
membership at large - the CC wrote of 
the opposition: “If it had been allowed 
to operate as it wished, it would have 
meant 11 months of a faction inside 
our party, with all that involves - 
factional meetings, speaking rights at 
district events and the distribution of 
documents to members. It is likely that 
other factions would have formed on 
the same basis, turning our party away 
from external intervention and towards 
internal matters.” 

What a pathetic, philistine 
statement. As if debating at meetings 
or in documents is a waste of time 
and somehow antithetical to “external 
intervention”. All Marxists know 
that the two go together and both are 
essential. 

But many CC supporters were 
prepared to back up their leaders 
in the bulletin. According to one 
comrade, “Debate and disagreements 
inside our party have always been 
robust and argued openly. This has 
been through our internal democracy 
of branch meetings, aggregates, 
conferences, in pubs and cafes after 
paper sales and meetings and in our 
publications.” However, “The turn to 
using blogs and Facebook to conduct 
political debate (and attack the party) 
has been one of the most pernicious 
developments in this period.” So says 
“Talat (Edinburgh)” - only the first 
names of contributors are given. 

“Richard (Coventry)” compared 
the “indiscipline” of publicly 
debating internal matters with 
disclosing information on delicate 
matters of negotiation between a 
trade union and a company. For him, 
“It is not up to individuals to impose 
their choice of a public debate on the 
rest of the membership.” Yes, he is 
serious: only the CC can say what 
topics may be discussed within the 
SWP: “We can’t go on for much 
longer with a minority in the party 
holding the rest of us to ransom with 
their constant leaking to and posting 
on the internet, etc.” Holding them to 
ransom? By talking about politics? 

A group of loyalists claimed that 
“... the use of such social media 
does not allow greater debate within 
a revolutionary organisation: it 
simply allows those who don’t share 
the same set of revolutionary ideas 
to shape that debate in ways which 
would not be possible if the debate 
had been had within the structures 
of the party’s own organisational 
communication networks.” 

But everyone should have the right to 
put forward their ideas and thus attempt 
to “shape the debate”. And why is this 
seen to be in contradiction to having 
the same ideas debated through “the 
party’s” official channels? Unless, of 
course, the CC feels the need to control 
dissenting views (and suppress them 
outside the pre-conference period). 

How about “Simon (Manchester)”? 
He writes that the internet “has been 
used in an undemocratic way, giving 


a minority a disproportionately loud 
voice. This should not escape party 
discipline.” That is like saying that 
those who speak out at meetings have 
a “disproportionately loud voice” 
compared to those who choose to keep 
quiet. 

Bureaucratic 

Former SWP loyalist and chair of the 
disputes committee Pat Stack, who was 
one of IDOP’s main spokespersons, 
had two contributions in the bulletin. 

He asked in the first: “... is 
drawing up delegate election lists in 
a way that seeks to ensures the 40% 
will be woefully underrepresented at 
conference really a good example of 
democratic centralism in action? Or 
is it likely to lead a whole swathe of 
younger members to think that the 
term is just cover for bureaucratic 
manoeuvre. (It also suggests a very 
brittle and unconfident leadership, but 
that’s another question.)” 

An obvious criticism - and one 
that even hardened loyalists will 
be hard put to dismiss. As everyone 
knows, the CC, far from attempting to 
facilitate a full debate at conference, 
deliberately manoeuvred to keep away 
key opposition speakers - for example, 
by persuading “registered members” 
who had not been seen for years to turn 
up to the aggregates and vote down 
oppositionists as delegates. A majority 
of one vote was translated into 100% 
of delegates. 

In his second contribution, comrade 
Stack pointed to the employment of 
such control-freakery in another SWP 
body - the disputes committee: “Having 
chaired the committee for a number of 
years, it had become increasingly clear 
to me that many of the procedures were 
unsatisfactory and were weighted very 
heavily in favour of the complainants 
(most often the complainants were the 
CC, as most complaints either came 
directly from them or were passed 
through them). 

“The charged comrade would often 
face a vague, catch-all charge like 
‘bringing the party into disrepute’, and 
would receive no written clarification 
of the charge. This meant on the day 
they turned up, they would verbally 
receive the specifics of the charge for 
the first time, and were not allowed 
to be in the room to hear the main 
complainant or any of the witnesses.” 

Some people might suspect that 
such a procedure was designed to push 
through the leadership’s wishes at all 
costs. But at least comrade Stack saw 
through it - eventually. 

The current crisis has facilitated the 
questioning of long-held SWP ‘truths’ 
on the nature of genuine democratic 
centralism. In the bulletin, “John (East 
Devon, Somerset and Dorset)” noted: 

“Alex [Callinicos] seeks to persuade 
us that the current SWP model of 
democratic centralism, one that has 
been largely unchanged for over 40 
years, is a direct descendant of that 
of the Bolsheviks in 1917. This is just 
not true. That Bolshevik leadership 
was not elected by a slate system; 
Bolshevik internal debate was intense 
with differences in the public domain 
on fundamental questions.” He quotes 
Trotsky from The revolution betrayed 
as saying: “The present doctrine that 
Bolshevism does not tolerate factions 
is a myth of the epoch of decline. In 
reality the history of Bolshevism is a 
history of the struggle of factions.” 

For his part, “Justin (Cambridge)” 
correctly stated: “... the IDOP and 
Democratic Renewal factions 
should be represented on a new, 
proportionally representative, 
central committee. Factions should 
be given polemical space in party 
publications, not least Socialist 


Worker. That would be genuine 
Leninism. Argument, discussion, 
thinking should be considered 
inevitable, natural and healthy.” 

And “Damon (Tyneside)” 
highlighted the SWP’s intrinsic 
sectarianism: “... if we want to be a 
serious and attractive force on the left, 
to build the struggle and the party, we 
need the SWP to be the least sectarian 
place on the left. At present, we’re at 
pains to even acknowledge that other 
groups even exist!” 

Waverers 

The bulletin also brought to light the 
fact that there was, and still is, a large 
pool of comrades who can be won to 
working class morality and democracy. 
A number of contributors were either 
waverers between the two contending 
factions or uncertain in their support 
for the CC. 

For example, “Roger 
(Huddersfield)” commented that “The 
four former full-time comrades who 
were expelled behaved really badly and 
undemocratically before the national 
conference, and I supported their 
expulsion despite some doubts about 
its timing and severity.” But by the end 
of his piece he comes to the conclusion 
that “in the actual circumstances 
it looks like the overreaction of a 
leadership which felt vulnerable.” 

Meanwhile, “Tony (Black 
Country)” cried: “I urge the CC 
and the In Defence of Our Party 
faction to attempt and seek some 
common ground”; while “Tom (North 
London)” wrote: “I’ve been following 
the debate about the handling of the 
rape allegation against X with growing 
unease. I’m not convinced by either 
side.” For his part, “Jonathan N” 
pleaded for even-handedness: “If 
you support the opposition, realise 
that 600 or more comrades have 
thought long and hard and carefully 
about this, because it really matters 
to them, and they do not agree with 
you. They are not slaves, or bullied. 
They really think you are wrong. And 
the other way round. Why do 500 
people, who have thought long and 
hard, back the opposition? Whichever 
side you are on, if you can’t see why 
so many disagree with you, you can’t 
understand what is happening.” 

Even “John (East Anglia and 
Norwich)”, who is four-square 
behind the CC - complaining of the 
opposition’s “breathtaking hypocrisy” 
- concludes by saying: “The party’s 
publications need to be opened up 
in a much bigger way than currently 
exists to those party members who 
find themselves differing with the 
CC/majority: we would all benefit 
from a vigorous debate over such 
issues as feminism, the internet and 
democratic centralism.” 

Of course, such comrades are easy 
meat for an unchallenged leadership. 
But, the moment some new form of 
opposition arises, once more they will 
be plagued by doubt. After all, it does 
not take a genius to point to the ‘flaws’ 
and ‘weaknesses’ of the CC line. 

The old-style SWP is gone forever. 
“The party” is facing either a long, 
slow death or, despite the departure of 
the current hard oppositionists, further 
crises, rebellions and fragmentation. 
We must do everything in our power 
to save the SWP - not as it is, but as a 
component of the future revolutionary 
party our class so desperately needs. 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://intemationalsocialismuk.blogspot. 
co.uk/2013/03/fao-central-committee-of-socialist. 
html. 

2. http://cpgb.org.uk/assets/files/resources/special- 
conference-bulletin.pdf. 
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Rape is not the problem 

Red-baiting and feminist attacks on the SWP must be resisted, in spite of everything, argues Paul 
Demarty 


ZZHhe most pressing issue 
I facing the SWP is simply 
I this - is it a safe place?” 
asked the anonymous author of the 
Soviet Goon Boy blog, who has been 
writing on the organisation’s crisis 
over the last few weeks. 1 

He (if indeed it is a ‘he’) is one of 
the more sympathetic commentators 
on the affair, either a member or a 
relatively recent ex-member, but 
posing the issue in this way is now 
drearily de rigueur for anyone at 
all, it seems, who is not a loyal pet 
of the victorious central committee. 
Many have attempted to dig into the 
roots of the crisis, working back from 
the explosion - ‘How did we end up 
covering up a rape allegation?’ - which 
is, generally, a good place to start. 

It is not so great a place to end 
up, but unfortunately, at some point 
the method seems to invert itself; the 
history of the Socialist Workers Party 
is viewed teleologically as leading 
to comrade Delta’s alleged assaults 
on other SWP members - no longer 
a particular, but an inevitable , result. 
The problem is thus that these crimes 
happened - and the primary task is 
stopping them from happening in the 
future. 

For those sympathetic to the SWP 
oppositionist hard core - like Soviet 
Goon Boy - the solution is (or rather, 
now that Sunday’s pseudo-conference 
has produced its inevitable result, was) 
a thoroughgoing transformation of the 
SWP’s internal norms, along with a 
drastic change in leadership, which is 
at least part of the right answer. “The 
fish starts to rot from the head,” our 
unknown blogger said. “But if there is 
anything a real revolutionary should 
be able to do, it is cutting off heads.” 2 

There are other, less savoury, 
forces lurking around. They want the 
left destroyed (well, more destroyed 
than it already is). They smell blood. 
Chief among them these days is Nick 
Cohen, who has managed to boil 
liberal imperialism down to its pure 
essence of gibbering lunacy. When 
the revelations first hit, he put out an 
op-ed in The Observer that frankly 
makes ‘Mad’ Melanie Phillips of the 
Daily Mail look like the very model 
of rational thought. Richard Seymour 
is described as a “puffed-up political 
hack, who is just as totalitarian as the 
apparatchiks he seeks to replace”; 
but fortunately the SWP’s death is 
inevitable, and will take the whole 
“foul Leninist tradition” down with it. 3 

Now, he is back at it again; on the 
eve of conference, he and Shiv Malik 
reported on another rape allegation, 
which had ended with the alleged 
perpetrator being expelled from the 
SWP for two years. (That’ll teach 
him!) Its impact was hardly explosive, 
mostly because the timing was all 
wrong (the conference result was a 
foregone conclusion). 4 

Keeping safe 

Another embittered ex-lefty has 
been at it in a different context. The 
recent Unison women’s conference 
saw a motion passed applying a ‘no 
platform’ policy to ‘rape deniers’; it 
was from the pen of one Cath Viner, 
once a teenage member of the SWP 
and now a feminist union hack. The 
SWP is not named in the motion, but 
was explicitly attacked when it was 
being moved, and again on Viner’s 
blog after the fact. The SWP and the 
left more generally can expect a lot 
more of this. 5 

Before going any further, it must 



Laurie Penny: utterly wrong 


be stated baldly - the notion that the 
SWP is ‘unsafe’ for women is almost 
entirely balderdash. Almost, because 
in a degraded capitalist society, where 
a worrying proportion of women (and, 
indeed, not a few men) are sexually 
assaulted in the course of their lives, 
nowhere is completely ‘safe’ for 
women - the SWP is no exception. 
Its bureaucratic regime has also made 
things worse, as we shall see. 

Look at the bare facts. The CC’s 
claim that it had dealt with nine 
complaints of sexual assault was 
greeted widely with horror. Yet, even 
taking into account the appalling 
reporting rate that obtains generally 
with rape and sexual assault, we are 
left with the basic (and disturbing) 
statistical truth that this is - all told - 
a pretty good hit rate. 

And why wouldn’t it be? In spite 
of its utter political disorientation on 
the matter, the SWP teaches all its 
recruits to despise sexual violence (in 
a shallow, feminist way, very much 
of a piece with those who now claim, 
ludicrously, that the SWP is effectively 
some kind of grooming operation). 
Even the CC and its supporters do not 
claim that rape is a trivial offence - 
only that Delta did not commit it. 

No doubt a few more horror 
stories are waiting to emerge. But let 
us compare like with like. Let us see 
how many sexual assaults there are 
per capita in Unison, and see how the 
numbers stack up. Only in the last 
week, we have heard truly horrifying 
allegations of sustained and brutal 
domestic abuse by a senior RMT 
officer against his partner - and claims 
that this, too, was covered up. It’s a 
grim world. 

What of the accusers themselves? 
Well, the ‘safe spaces’ beloved 
by idiotic feminists may not, in 
themselves, be hotbeds of sexual 
violence. Yet they are also profoundly 
useless politically, and thus offer 
an incomparably smaller 
threat to the actual social 
relations that make 
men into rapists and 
women into their 
victims than even 
the rudderless SWP. 

Meanwhile, we 
all know what the 
repugnant Nick 
Cohen really dislikes 
about the SWP: it 
troubling habit of 
vigorously opposing 


imperialism. This is a man who 
blathers on about liberty, while 
families are torn limb from limb by 
drone strikes, while US client rulers 
in Afghanistan enshrine marital rape 
in law and US-funded sectarian 
militias in Iraq conduct torture (some 
of it almost certainly sexual torture, 
if the ‘interrogators’ were competent) 
for their paymasters. 6 That such a 
creature should dare to criticise a 
revolutionary socialist organisation 
on these matters is an insult to the 
intelligence of the world. 

Any organisation in this fallen 
world, whether it is a business or a 
party, a union or a think-tank, should 
enough members pass through its 
ranks, is going to throw up cases 
of sexual assault by one member 
against another. Short of subjecting 
every potential recruit to rigorous 
psychometric tests, this is quite 
inevitable. There are only two things 
we have any control over: minimising 
the risk, and maximising our ability to 
deal with such offences as and when 
they occur. The SWP could have 
done better at the first, and failed so 
catastrophically at the second that 
words fail. 

Rape culture 

The million-dollar question, then, is: 
why? It is here that the practice of 
looking at the world through rape- 
tinted spectacles hits its limits. Take a 
piece from The Guardian , not overly 
hostile in tone, by Laurie Penny - the 
left-feminist journalist who was the 
first to comment on the scandal in 
the bourgeois media, and indeed first 
made a splash coruscating the SWP 
during the student revolts for their 
terribly old-fashioned ‘placards, 
papers, and pasting tables’ approach 
(opinions she later, sensibly, drew 
back from - when it became clear 
that organising a demonstration was 
work). 

“Why should we care 
about the implosion of a 
Marxist-Leninist party 
with a few thousand 
members?” she asks. 
“Here’s why. The 
SWP is small, but it 
has been a significant 
organising force on 
the British left for 
more than 30 years 
... I’ve never been a 
member, but it matters 
that it is disintegrating 
because its 
leadership 


cannot confront its own misogyny .” 7 

Er, really? This is the problem - that 
Judith Orr cannot confront her own 
misogyny? It would be a justifiable 
diagnosis if the battle in the SWP was 
over whether leaders should be able 
to rape women with impunity as a 
matter of droit du seigneur. It wasn’t. 
It was over whether the ruling clique 
of the organisation was competent to 
investigate rape allegations against its 
own members (or, indeed, competent 
to investigate rape allegations at all). 

By way of comparison, some 
people could be found in the Workers 
Revolutionary Party, in its dying days, 
arguing that Gerry Healy’s crimes 
could be justified by the ‘successes’ 
of his leadership. “If this is the work of 
a rapist,” said Corin Redgrave, “let’s 
recruit more rapists.” A lot of SWPers 
have said a lot of stupid, malicious 
things over the last month or two - 
but nothing remotely as toxic as that. 
Nobody defends comrade Delta other 
than on the basis that they are satisfied 
that he didn’t do it. 

What would it mean for the 
leadership to “confront its own 
misogyny”? Should they make a 
bland statement reaffirming that rape 
is a bad thing and there should be 
less of it? Should they promise that 
‘it won’t happen again’? Penny has a 
response that is at once too vague and 
utterly wrong - “Socialism without 
feminism, after all, is no socialism 
worth having.” 

It is too vague because feminism 
is at this point so utterly fragmented 
that, beyond the minimal commitment 
to women’s liberation, one can find 
utterly divergent positions on almost 
any aspect of the women’s question, 
all billed as ‘feminist’. It is wrong 
because there is an unmistakable 
drift - set in motion during the ‘second 
wave’, and hardly halted since - to 
variants on the position that ‘the 
personal is political’, and therefore 
that any political position that does not 
attempt to fulfil women’s liberation 
immediately is in defence of sexism, 
and increasingly a myopic obsession 
with ‘violence against women’ as the 
ultimate ground of oppression. 

Following on from that are the 
frankly fatuous crusades against 
‘rape culture’ - outraged articles 
about crass slogan T-shirts that make 
a joke out of domestic violence (for 
example, “Keep calm and hit her!”); 
and, indeed, this most curious phrase, 
‘rape denier’. The words are chosen to 
remind us of more infamous ‘denials’ 
- of the holocaust, most especially. But 
what the hell is a rape denier? Are the 
SWP leadership ‘rape deniers’ because 
they deny that a particular man raped 
a particular woman? Is every jury who 
has ever acquitted someone of rape 
composed of ‘rape deniers’? 

If we narrow down feminism to 
this (many self-described feminists, 
of course, would not find a home 
here), and we narrow down socialism 
to the socialism the SWP claims 
to espouse - Marxism - then it is 
straightforwardly the case that they 
are utterly incompatible. 

Marxists explain women’s 
oppression and exploitation in terms 
of determinate historical forces - 
economic, political, ideological - in 
which it is materially rooted. It is 
neither an inevitable consequence of 
the division of humanity into sexes 
nor possible to wish away by fiat; 
it is necessary both to fight most 
energetically for women’s liberation, 
and to accept that the fight will not be 


won, not even in our own ranks, until 
our whole project is complete. 

Feminists of this type, on the other 
hand, regard women’s oppression 
as rooted in a rag-bag of cultural 
ephemera, from an idiot’s T-shirt to 
George Galloway’s failure to demand 
Assange be extradited post-haste, all 
of which add up to a culture in which 
rapists feel able to rape. (‘Pom is the 
theory,’ the old slogan mns. ‘Rape is 
the practice.’) The two explanations 
are fundamentally irreconcilable. 

Mistakes and 
regrets 

The SWP has exploded so 
spectacularly, then, not (as many 
recent ex-members imagine) because 
it has failed to ‘take feminism on 
board’, or has treated it as a threat. 
Feminism is a threat (not, ultimately, 
a very great one), because it is wrong , 
and Marxists should be rigorously 
critical of it (which is not the same as 
being paranoid and hostile towards 
individual feminists). 

It exploded because of the 
most toxic combination at all - an 
intolerant and increasingly cultish 
internal life, and sustained political 
disorientation. It is impossible to say 
‘which came first’, and fundamentally 
the two reinforce each other. The more 
absolute the control of the apparatus, 
the more depoliticised become the rank 
and file. Depoliticisation diminishes 
the possibility of positively displacing 
the apparatus. In the end, the apparatus 
has to justify its self-perpetuation - 
what is it all fori - which leads to 
delusional estimates of influence in 
the wider world. 

The organisation ends up in a 
sealed bubble: a micro-realm in which 
all sorts of odd and unpleasant things 
can occur. Deformed power relations 
between leaders and followers find 
all kinds of expressions, and - given 
its fundamental importance to the 
human condition - sex is certainly one 
of them. When sexual violence does 
occur, it becomes perfectly plausible 
that a victim would be dissuaded 
from going to the police to ‘protect 
the party’; and equally that it would 
seem a good idea to handle the matter 
internally (on pain of expulsion!), 
and that the revolutionary virtue of 
a ‘jury of mates’ should exclude the 
possibility of bias. 

Eventually - one way or another 
- the suspension of disbelief falls 
away; and there is chaos. In this case, 
it was especially painful - because the 
SWP’s moralistic approach to politics 
(which is also depoliticising) has led 
it periodically to lift, wholesale, the 
grievances of mainstream feminism. 
Far from being insufficiently 
feminist, the SWP has been too soft 
on feminism - an admittedly small 
part of its organisational-political 
death spiral • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://sovietgoonboy.wordpress. 
com/2013/03/11/order-prevails-in-vauxhall. 

2. http://sovietgoonboy.wordpress. 

com/2013/03/03/lord-acton-and-the-guillotine- 
our-tendency-after-cliff. 

3. The Observer February 3. 

4. The Guardian March 9. 

5. http://toomuchtosayformyself.com/2013/02/22/ 
unison-women-the-swp-and-the-vote-to-support- 
rape-victims. 

6. www. guardian, co .uk/world/video/2013 /mar/06/ 
j ames- steele-america-iraq-video. 

7. Emphasis added - www.guardian.co.uk/com- 
mentisfree/2013/mar/12/swp-rape-implosion- 
why-i-care. 
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Two errors of the opposition 

SWP lynchers were emboldened by a weak opposition, argues Eddie Ford 



Easily defeated 


V arious commentators and 
bloggers, whether prematurely 
or not, are already busily 
writing obituaries of the SWP. For 
instance, A Very Public Sociologist 
claims that it only took a few 
hundred votes to “kill the SWP” 
and acerbically notes that it “takes 
some mean manoeuvring to pack a 
meeting with your supporters when 
your own team is outnumbered”. 
He also says, with some truth, that 
“characteristically for all gatherings 
on which the fates of organisations 
turn” it is something of a “tepid, 
drippy affair” redolent of the official 
closing of the original CPGB, the 
shutting down of the Socialist 
Alliance, and the winding up of his 
school’s chess club. 1 

Sadly, it seems that the SWP 
spring is over - though admittedly it 
was a very pale imitation of Tahrir 
Square. The apparatus has regained 
control. Full-spectrum dominance, at 
least in the bureaucratic dreams of 
Alex Callinicos and Charlie Kimber. 
Presumably, now that the opposition 
has been roundly defeated, members 
can gratefully return to the ‘real 
world’ that the SWP central committee 
loves to talk about so much - like 
building for the next demonstration 
or meeting, flogging the next boring 
issue of Socialist Worker , mindlessly 
chasing the tail of the English Defence 
League, etc. 

At the beginning of the week the 
resignations started. The world’s 
“smallest mass party”, as the SWP’s 
Ian Birchall once put it, 2 is getting 
smaller. Nine members of the Brighton 
and Sussex Socialist Worker Student 
Society exited stage left, while dozens 
of members have signed a collective 
resignation letter on the grounds that 
they are “not prepared to accept or 
abide” by the decisions of the special 
conference. 3 

Amongst those who resigned 
were comrades Richard Seymour 
and China Mieville, the latter two 
being the effective leaders - the most 
militant agitators - of the (“Sino- 
Seymourite”) rebellion against the 
CC. The party’s “future brain trust”, 
as one blogger phrased it. As regular 
readers will know, comrade Seymour 
has especially helped to foment the 
anti-CC uprising - hosting numerous 
opposition posts and documents on 
his own well known Lenin s Tomb 
blog and then setting up the explicitly 
oppositionist International Socialism 
blog. 4 He and the other radicals or 
‘hards’ in the Democratic Opposition 
faction eventually joined the larger 
but ‘softer’ In Defence of Our Party 
(IDOP), forming the Democratic 
Renewal platform within it. 


In justifying his resignation, 
comrade Seymour remarks that 
he is “simply astounded” by how 
“inadequate, corrupt, stupid, narrow¬ 
mindedly bureaucratic and delusional” 
the SWP leadership has proven to be 
- to the extent that, “having done a 
Jonestown” 5 , they actually “think 
they’ve just triumphed”. 6 He has 
now formed a new “discussion list” 
or “initial platform”, the International 
Socialist Network, committed to 
keeping alive the “best aspects” of 
the International Socialist tradition 7 
(apparently, the CC has actually spent 
the money and effort to go around 
buying up internet domain names 
such as ‘intemationalsocialistnetwork. 
org.uk’ in a wretchedly petty and 
ultimately futile effort to disrupt the 
net presence of the new grouping). 

What comrade Seymour says is 
quite correct, of course. The CC’s 
March 11 Party Notes may not be the 
longest suicide note in history, but 
it is certainly a sort of last will and 
testament - the leadership’s days are 
numbered. Having said that, the SWP 
will limp on in a bureaucratic half- 
life for quite some time yet - a ghastly 
monument to sectarianism. 

Yet comrade Seymour’s resignation 
is in some respects symptomatic of the 
mistaken general approach adopted by 
the opposition - jumping before he was 
pushed. Instead comrade Seymour and 
the others, with doubtlessly many 
more resignations to come, should 
have dug into their fox-holes and 
made life as difficult as possible for 
the bureaucracy by forcing the CC to 
expel them - a far more ugly and costly 
path for the leadership. More awkward 
questions would have been asked, 
protests held. But just walking out in 
such a manner let the bureaucracy off 
the hook. 

Error one 

CPGBers have criticised many of the 
tactics pursued by the opposition. 
But it is possible to identify two fatal 
errors - which made defeat virtually 
inevitable. Firstly there was the IDOP 
decision to insist that all its supporters 
cease public criticism of the CC - that 
could now only take place through 
the faction’s own documents, mostly 
moderate in tone and officially 
circulated by the CC itself. This 
meant the closure of the blog set up by 
comrade Seymour. With that fateful 
decision, the opposition clearly lost 
the initiative. 

Up until then, International 
Socialism had been the greatest 
weapon they possessed - exposing 
and undermining the cynical lies of 
the CC on a near daily basis. Not only 
that: it provided an essential outlet 


for oppositional articles, documents, 
model resolutions, etc - helping to 
fan the flames of dissent, much to the 
anger of the leadership. Of course, the 
fact that opposition comrades writing 
for it were using their real names was 
a massive bonus - especially when 
we were dealing with respected and 
talented comrades like Seymour 
and Mieville. This had the effect of 
emboldening those beginning to move 
into semi-opposition and winning over 
wavering elements to the side of the 
rebels. Incendiary stuff. 

Now, it was a perfectly correct 
tactic for comrade Seymour and the 
other DO ‘radicals’ to join IDOP. 
By joining a wider grouping, it was 
more than reasonable to think that they 
made themselves less vulnerable to 
CC reprisal - safety in numbers. But 
what the IDOP leadership should not 
have done is demand that the comrades 
close down the IS blog as a condition 
of faction membership - big mistake. 
It was a mistake too for comrades 
Seymour and Mieville to accede to 
that demand - even if they did get to 
have their own DR platform within 
IDOP. They should have refused to 
close down the blog. 

In fact, the opposition as a whole 
should have done the exact opposite 
- stepping up the attack, doubling 
the number of posts, holding more 
meetings and so on. You can only fight 
fire with fire. But from the start, IDOP 
leaders were seeking a ‘reasonable 
compromise’ with the CC in order 
to put the whole unpleasant business 
behind them. Shake hands like 
ladies and gentleman. Hence IDOP’s 
disgraceful decision not to support 
the Facebook Four - the comrades 
expelled just before the January 4-6 
annual conference for discussing 
whether to form a faction. For IDOP 
that would have rocked the boat too 
much. 

Instead, they should have 
threatened the CC. Not threats of 
physical violence, of course - we 
leave that to the apparatus and Alex 
Callinicos’s “lynch mobs”. Rather, the 
threat of solidarity - of walking out in 
a collective and disciplined manner if 
the bureaucracy went for the throats 
of Seymour, Mieville, etc. Possibly, 
though now we will never know, 
even the SWP leadership might have 
blinked at the thought of losing 532 
members or more overnight. 

No, closing down the IS blog sent 
out a sign of weakness to the CC.SWP 
leaders may be venal cowards, but 
they know an opportunity when they 
see one. Predictably, the apparatus 
became more intolerant and arrogant. 
Now we see the ramifications of that 
decision. Alex and his “lynch mobs”, 


despite the sugary words of Party 
Notes , are not thinking compromise 
and reconciliation, but revenge and 
retaliation. 

Error two 

The opposition’s other error was, if 
anything, worse. Namely, conceding 
that the special conference was 
“legitimate” - when, of course, it was 
totally gerrymandered in a fashion 
that would have made an old Ulster 
Unionist feel proud. Ironically, 
this was something pointed out by 
prominent IDOP comrades Mike 
Gonzalez and Megan Trudell - 
both veteran SWP members. IDOP 
circulated their forthright document 
on March 8 denouncing the “heavily 
rigged” conference and attacking 
the CC which has “battered, 
attacked and ultimately removed 
people without compunction”. 8 A 
remarkable document in many ways, 
given the comrades’ tendency to pull 
their punches during the faction’s 
short existence. 

Yet a mere day later a pusillanimous 
‘clarification’ was sent out by IDOP 
saying that “to avoid possible 
misunderstandings” it was necessary 
to “emphasise that we are not 
suggesting that the special conference 
is illegitimate”. Rather, it transpires, 
IDOP only has “concerns about the 
way in which delegates were selected” 

- talk about the understatement of the 
century. Full of sweet innocence, 
admiring the beautiful green sky on 
their planet, the comrades were full 
of confidence that conference “will 
resolve the question of the dispute” 
itself and “hope that lively political 
discussion” will continue in the SWP. 
Some hope. 

Yes, it seems the comrades did 

- just for a day - allow themselves 
to be brave or honest enough to call 
the special conference what it is, a 
“heavily rigged” sham. An outrage 
that violates the norms of working 
class democracy. Naturally, Charlie 
Kimber thoroughly approved of their 
‘clarification’ - the CC, amazingly, 
“agrees that there should be no 
suggestion that the conference is 
illegitimate” and the “decisions of 
the conference will be binding on us 
all”, he righteously wrote. We are all 
equal but some are a lot more equal 


than others. 

Sorry, comrades - you were 
right the first time. The conference 
was illegitimate. Loyalist delegates 
outnumbered oppositionists by three 
to one, thanks to elections being 
determined on a more or less winner- 
takes-all basis at aggressive and 
intimidating aggregates (or pseudo¬ 
aggregates) that disenfranchised the 
opposition. 

In reality, the CC right from the 
beginning used its bureaucratic 
machine and 100 full-timers - paid for 
by the entire membership, remember - 
for its own narrow factional purposes. 
It anti-democratically utilised the 
resources of the organisation as 
a bureaucratic bludgeon against 
the opposition, which never stood 
a chance despite the very narrow 
difference in support enjoyed by the 
rival lists - 532 or more for IDOP and 
around 600 for the CC. 

In the end, IDOP’s effective 
disowning of the DR ‘radicals’ who 
opposed the conference due to its 
manifest illegitimacy was interpreted 
by the CC - quite rightly - as yet 
another sign of weakness. Go for 
the kill. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
SWP opposition, most obviously in 
the shape of IDOP, just lacked the 
necessary strategy and courage to take 
on the apparatus - it did not have fire in 
its belly or the politics to do the job. In 
this context, softness and vacillation 
proved to be suicidal • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://averypublicsociologist.blogspot. 
co.uk/2013/03/the-swp-short-obituary.html. 

2. http://www.marxists.org/history/etol/revhist/ 
otherdox/smp/smp 1 .html. 

3. http://intemationalsocialismuk.blogspot. 
co.uk/2013/03/fao-central-committee-of-socialist. 
html. 

4. http://intemationalsocialismuk.blogspot.co.uk. 

5. Jonestown was a ‘people’s temple’ in north¬ 
western Guyana espousing “apostolic socialism”. 
Formed and led by Jim Jones, it became interna¬ 
tionally notorious in November 1978 when 918 
people committed what Jones called “revolution¬ 
ary suicide” - all but two dying from cyanide 
poisoning. 

6. www.leninology.com/2013/03/on-resigning- 
from-swp.html. 

7. http://intemationalsocialismuk.blogspot. 
co.uk/2013/03/a-new-network.html. 

8. http://cpgb.org.uk/home/weekly-worker/online- 
only/after-sunday-heavily-rigged...but-legitimate. 


Appeal from the 
editor 


L arge donations are still coming 
in for our legal appeal - this 
week we received two more £100 
cheques, so special thanks to JM 
and AD. However, although we 
have asked comrades to specify 
‘Legal appeal’ when they make 
their donations, we still need 
cheques and postal orders to be 
made payable to ‘Weekly Worker’. 
Please amend your cheque 
accordingly, comrade AD! 

In addition to those two, we 
also received £50 each from CG 
and ST, plus £10 transferred via 
PayPal by NW. That takes our total 
to £2,440 towards the substantial 
out-of-court settlement we expect 
to reach following the publication 
of an article a year ago (see 
‘Unreserved apology’, February 
7). This publication never 
knowingly publishes falsehoods, 
and in the event of inaccuracies our 
open letters pages are available - 
in particular to activists involved 


in the working class movement 
- for immediate rebuttal and/ 
or retraction. However, in this 
case we agreed to pay £1,000 in 
damages plus costs, but the final 
figure has still not been arrived at. 

Please send your contributions 
to Weekly Worker , BCM Box 
928, London WC1N 3XX. 
Alternatively, transfer your 
donation directly to our account 
(sort code: 30-99-64; account: 
00744310) or via our website using 
PayPal. Please ensure you inform 
us of the purpose of the transfer. 

And do not forget the template 
letter and draft motion calling for 
support, which can be put to your 
union branch, for instance. They 
can both be downloaded via the 
link below • 

Peter Manson 

http ://cpgb. org .uk/home/weekly- 
worker/online-only/weekly- 
worker-legal-appeal-template- 
letter-and-motion 
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SPEW _ 

Peter Taaffe and his own scandal 

Ben Lewis discusses SPEW’s version of ‘democratic centralism’ 



T he Socialist Party in England 
and Wales has maintained a 
significant silence over the now 
notorious ‘comrade Delta’ case in the 
Socialist Workers Party. The reason 
for this can possibly be traced back 
to Peter Taaffe’s recognition that 
SPEW and the SWP share the same 
unBolshevik organisational norms. 
That and surely the fact that SPEW 
faces its own problems when it comes 
to accusations of abuse. 

There are very worrying stories 
being circulated about Steve Hedley 
- a SPEW member and assistant 
general secretary of Rail, Maritime 
and Transport. He has been accused 
of physically and verbally abusing 
his ex-partner, Caroline Lenaghan. 
Comrade Lenaghan posted these 
accusations on her blog, along with 
photographs purportedly showing the 
injuries she sustained in an alleged 
assault. She is an RMT militant who 
also claims to have been subjected to 
a culture of ‘victim-blaming’ when she 
raised the issue within the union itself. 
Given that there is an ongoing RMT 
investigation into the matter, at this 
point it is probably most appropriate 
to simply point readers to comrade 
Lenaghan’s blog post, so that they 
can see it for themselves. 1 Comrade 
Hedley, it should be emphasised, is at 
pains to totally deny the allegations. 

The story has appeared in The 
Independent. It quotes an “RMT 
spokesman”, who says that the 
“RMT takes all allegations of 
bullying, abuse, domestic violence 
and harassment seriously and a full 
investigation is currently underway.” 2 
Meanwhile, on the left, the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty has commented 
that the charges needs to be taken 
seriously and discussed across the 
whole of the workers’ movement. For 
his part Andy Newman of Socialist 
Unity has written an (atypically) 
balanced piece. An online petition has 
also been launched under the title of 
‘The labour movement must be a safe 
space for women’. 

Yet, while SPEW has produced 
an article on the question of violence 
against women in the edition of The 
Socialist that appeared the day before 
International Women’s Day 3 , it still 
has to comment on the allegations 
themselves. Hedley, a longstanding 
militant, joined SPEW at its annual 
school, ‘Socialism’, back in November 
2012. Towards the climax of a rousing 
speech at the school’s closing rally, he 
announced that, although he was “not 
a Trotskyist” and had differences with 
SPEW on several issues, he was going 
to join. The SPEW website still lists 
Hedley as one of its “public figures”. 
However, there is some speculation as 
to comrade Hedley’s status, but this is 
yet to be clarified publicly. A leading 
SPEW member told me that he could 
not comment in light of the ongoing 
legal difficulties, but that a statement 
would be issued when the matter was 
resolved. 

Accountability 

It is important to establish a few 
points here. There will doubtless be 
some readers who will view this as 
the Weekly Worker ‘having a go’ and 
‘engaging in gossip’. However, the 
allegations of the abuse of power that 
have come to light recently cannot, and 
must not, be understood in isolation 
from the nature of the organisational 
regimes, structures and cultural norms 
currently dominant on the left. 

So I am not using these allegations 
to have a cheap swipe at SPEW. 
Nevertheless, given that the group 
itself has posed and postured around 
this very issue of domestic violence, 
we ought to expect something more 


than an SWP ‘trial by mates’. In the 
1990s SPEW’s forerunner, Militant, 
founded the Campaign Against 
Domestic Violence, which fought 
“for better resources ..., to promote 
awareness ..., to campaign for legal 
change and to raise domestic violence 
as a workplace issue”. 4 

Contrary to the claims of Camilla 
Power in this issue, I can emphatically 
state that nobody in the CPGB sees 
rape as unimportant, or a non-political 
question. Rape is bound up with power 
and control. It is, moreover, a question 
that should be handled with the utmost 
seriousness by both men and women 
on the left. 

Nonetheless, in bourgeois society, 
with its debased human relationships 
and warped values, there are invariably 
going to be all sorts of ghastly things 
that will emerge in our ranks from 
time to time, even when we manage 
to finally get our forces together into 
a mass revolutionary party. It is nigh 
on unavoidable. That is not to excuse 
these things or to downplay them 
in the interest of what some might 
deem ‘bigger’ political issues, such as 
continuing the fight against the cuts, the 
Tories, the threat of war, etc. It simply 
means that we need an organisational 
culture that can empower the rank and 
file as much as possible, one that is 
based on openness, fearless criticism 
and solidarity, not conspiracy, 
manipulation and bullying. 

Internal 

It is in this context that I turn to 
SPEW’s leader, Peter Taaffe. I shall 
cite only two of his works: Democratic 
centralism , written in early 1997, 5 
when there was a long internal debate 
about the future of Militant Labour, 
as it was then known; and another 
from 2008, Socialism and left unity: 
a critique of the Socialist Workers 
Party , 6 when SPEW did intervene in 
the discussion around the SWP and 
the problems it faced resulting from 
its expulsion of the US International 
Socialist Organization from the 


International Socialist Tendency. The 
second document is largely based on 
his arguments from the 1990s, 7 but 
throws in some SWP-bashing and 
footsy-playing with the ISO for good 
measure. 

In the latter work, Taaffe is adamant 
that “the roots of the mistaken 
approach of the SWP ... lie in their 
mistaken notion about how internal 
democracy works within a Marxist/ 
revolutionary party, the purpose 
of internal discussion, tendencies, 
factions and the relationship between 
the leadership and the members.” 

Comrade Taaffe writes: “The 
internal character of a party or 
organisation - and particularly the 
question of democratic rights of the 
members vis-a-vis the leadership has 
always been vital in the history of 
the Marxist movement.” In his 2009 
text, he contrasts the “abundance of 
internal material on disputed issues” 
available in the Militant Labour 
debates of the 1990s with the lack of 
debate in the run-up to the expulsion 
of the ISO (my emphasis). I have 
indeed been assured by comrades 
that some of these bulletins from the 
1990s were very interesting (we were 
supplied with them from an internal 
source). But should the working class 
not have had the right to freely read 
these debates at the time too? 

For, while Taaffe’s correct 1997 
warning that “anything which 
appears to be tainted with the mark of 
Stalinism repels the new generation 
looking for a political alternative”, 
it is worth noting, as this paper has 
on several occasions, that even the 
‘official’ CPGB had the facility for 
members to write (short) critical 
comments in the run-up to party 
congresses which could be read by 
the public. Why not SPEW? 

The only time that the SPEW 
general secretary even hints at the 
question of open debate and discussion 
is seemingly by accident: if there are 
longer-term issues to which some in the 
party are permanently opposed, then, 


for the Taaffe of 2008: “Sometimes, 
it is better for a separation to take 
place in order that different ideas, 
programmes and tactics can be tested 
out before audiences of workers and 
young people” (emphasis added). 

Of course, says Taaffe, there 
could then be a (so-called) “united 
front” with common work between 
the group and those who recently 
decamped. This rather spurious logic 
actually goes some way to excusing 
our movement’s current pathetic 
divisions. Hell, if disagreements 
over strategy or tactics reach a 
certain point, why not just split so 
that the great unwashed masses 
can finally hear about what those 
differences actually arel If we 
wind back the clock of history and 
place Taaffe’s SPEW in the position 
of the Bolsheviks in April 1917, 
then instead of unity through the 
public airing of enormous strategic 
conundrums, there would have been 
a whole series of debilitating splits 
and fractures! 

Having the facility for strategic 
and tactical discussions to find 
open expression, a basic Bolshevik 
norm, would certainly make The 
Socialist - a front-runner for the title 
of worst weekly publication on the 
left - a much more interesting read. 
It would serve to properly politicise 
its members and readers, rather than 
create false hopes and sect illusions. 
Currently the publication consists 
of little more than super-optimistic 
reports of strikes and protests against 
the cuts, where the class grows from 
strength to strength and - if enough 
of them join “the socialists”, of 
course - where socialism is not too 
far from our grasp, etc. Of course, 
SPEW’s rivals on the left are, 
invariably, “the sects”. 

While comrade Taaffe mocks 
the SWP for allowing factions only 
in the “pre-conference period”, his 
terminology on this question could 
come straight from the arsenal of any 
loyalist in the SWP: “A revolutionary 


party is not a debating club, let alone 
a debating circle, so beloved of the 
minuscule sects [typically sectarian 
language - BL] on the outskirts of 
the labour movement, it must, of 
course, be thoroughly democratic.” 
Notice how the two parts of this 
sentence, from the 1997 text, appear 
to be so obviously incongruous - even 
grammatically! 

On the face of it, Taaffe’s argument 
seems reasonable: “All of this means 
that, while ‘permanent factions’ may 
be undesirable, at the same time 
they cannot be ‘prohibited’, either 
in a rigid ‘constitution’ or by the 
edict of an ‘infallible’ leadership.” 
Nonetheless, the obvious elephant in 
the room here is that, if all dissent is 
restricted to internal channels, then 
this once more cuts the class itself out 
of the equation. 

Of course, the Bolsheviks were 
not characterised by permanent and 
entrenched factionalism, but a series 
of alliances and factions emerged in 
response to the demands of shifting 
political reality. Factional lines might 
be redrawn, but revolutionary unity 
could endure precisely because of 
the extensive democratic rights 
enjoyed by factions, which had the 
opportunity to raise their arguments 
- publicly - without having to split off 
first in order to do so! • 

ben.lewis@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://carolineleneghan.wordpress. 
com/2013/03/08/3. 

2. The Independent March 8. 

3. The Socialist March 7. 

4. www.cadv.org.uk. 

5. P Taaffe Democratic centralism, available at 
www.marxist.net/namechange/nameffame.htm74. 
htm. 

6. P Taaffe Socialism and left unity - a critique 
of the Socialist Workers Party, available online 
at www.socialistparty.org.uk/books_pamphlets/ 
Socialism_and_Left_Unity_-_A_critique_of_the_ 
S ocialist_Workers_Party/1 

7. Some years later, the document was usefully 
made available to the public on the web: www. 
marxist.net/namechange/nameframe.htm. 
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WOMEN 




IS FEMINISM A 
DIRTY WORD? 

What would Marx and Engels think of recent events in the 
SWP, RMT and across the British left? Camilla Power of 
the Radical Anthropology Group takes to task ‘dinosaur 
Marxists’ for refusing to treat rape as a deeply political issue 


B ursting like a bombshell over 
this article as first drafted have 
been accusations of domestic 
violence by one Rail, Maritime and 
Transport union comrade against 
another. 1 The accused man is a 
prominent class-fighting activist. The 
woman victim, who took the case 
to the police, accuses the RMT of 
failing to support her, and a specific 
union officer of “victim-blaming” 
by proposing that she “beat herself 
up”. On International Women’s Day 
2013, she published photographs of 
her bruised face, while, ironically, 
the RMT published a model domestic 
violence policy for the workplace. 

This case confronts every 
revolutionary activist and will be a 
stern test for the RMT as to how it 
implements its own policy. Unlike 
the Socialist Workers Party, the RMT 
has some apparatus of women’s 
conferences, women’s sections and 
advisory committees. Will they 
prove equal to the task of resisting 
the patriarchal institutional bias of 
disbelieving the woman who dares 
to come forward? Their document 
pays all the right lip service. Will 
the RMT demonstrate zero tolerance 
of this behaviour? No person can 
be a class fighter and commit such 
violent outrages. The very actions are 
politically divisive and undermine 
revolutionary class struggle itself. 

Male-dominated 

Feminism has long been a dirty word 
in the SWP. In his brave account, 
former Socialist Worker journalist 
Tom Walker describes how the male- 
dominated central committee closed 
ranks with ‘comrade Delta’ when a 
young female comrade was pressured 
into dropping a rape allegation. When 
asked what is at the centre of the crisis, 
what is the hidden agenda, Walker 
responds: “There isn’t one ... It really 
is about rape, the crisis in the SWP. 
Specifically the appalling treatment 
of a young woman who made an 
allegation of rape against the party’s 
de facto leader.” 2 

The Guardian reports a second 
alleged rape and cover-up by the SWP, 
detailing systemic abuse of young 
women members. 3 The victim claims 
she was told the alleged rapist was 
going to be suspended and encouraged 


to read up on women’s liberation: 
“They said, if you go around calling 
him a rapist, you’ll be in trouble. If you 
tell anyone, you’ll be in trouble ... They 
didn’t elaborate. They’re not the kind 
of people to get on the wrong side of.” 

In a March 3 podcast offered 
by a leading male comrade of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain, 
feminism is again identified as the 
problem. 4 Jack Conrad laments that 
the issue splitting the SWP appears so 
“trivial” (listen from around 20 minutes 
in) and the arguments apolitical. He 
hastily corrects himself that, of course, 
“rape is not a trivial issue”, but in his 
view it is still not a political issue, so 
hardly worth splitting over. 

It would seem that feminism is a 
dangerous contagion threatening to 
infect all these Marxist sects with 
their privileged knowledge of the 
sacred scripts. Feminists of all hues, 
bourgeois and revolutionary, will insist 
that violence and sexual abuse in all 
circumstances be brought to account. 
It is the state’s dream to have key 
organisers of the RMT or even the SWP 
brought to answer sex charges before a 
bourgeois court. But the whole of the 
socialist left currently has no apparatus 
that remotely provides any means of 
independent investigation into such 
serious crimes against the person. It 
is a matter of revolutionary culture 
and consciousness to begin to develop 
alternative systems of justice. Have 
we got any chance of doing so if rape 
itself is not considered by Marxists a 
political issue? 

As a direct-action, anarcho- 
Marxist, feminist and Darwinian 
anthropologist - which makes me 
a somewhat untypical leftist - I am 
writing on International Women’s 
Day, the 96th anniversary of the start 
of Russia’s February revolution. And 
I am holding my head in my hands. 
Do these Marxist sectlets seriously 
imagine they are going to improve 
their 85% to 15% male-female gender 
ratio by putting out this message like 
a broken record? - ‘Women comrades, 
forget you’re female, join your struggle 
with the workers ... Yes, you may be 
doubly oppressed as mothers and 
houseworkers - but just put your faith 
in the revolution, dears, and patriarchy 
will come out in the wash! ’ 

Isn’t it time these comrades of 


both sexes stuck their heads out of 
their caves, scented the air and smelt 
the decrepitude of late capitalist 
patriarchy? Haven’t they noticed all 
these catholic priests, cardinals, BBC 
apologists for paedophile rings, Lib 
Dem chief executives, RMT and SWP 
key organisers accused of violence and 
sex crimes - exposed because victims 
increasingly will not shut up to maintain 
alpha-male offenders in positions to 
which they have become accustomed? 
The victims have been women, men 
and children. But in all these cases, 
ancient Neolithic hierarchies of gender 
are being deeply challenged - and not 
just in Europe, but across the world. 

But even beyond the headline¬ 
grabbing collapse in respect for 
patriarchy, isn’t it time that Marxists 
apprehended the real crisis in concrete 
conditions underlying the banker 
bailout austerity programme? This is 
undeniably a gendered crisis of working 
women, who cannot manage any more 
to pay the rent, find childcare and go to 
work; while mothers are being pressed 
onto the job market, under threat of loss 
of benefits, and deportation wholesale 
with children to poorer accommodation 
hundreds of miles from their homes 
and schools. The crisis in housing itself 
compels more women to put up with 
abusive partners, as they simply have 
nowhere else to go. 

Even The Guardian's Seumas Milne 
writes of the “historic shift of women 
moving left of men”, 5 as women pay 
disproportionately for the bankers’ 
crisis. The lower-paid, part-time and 
casual workforce of precarious labour 
is female-dominated; as these working 
women suffer most from the cuts, so, 
of course, do the men and children in 
their lives. In terms of public-sector job 
losses, women in their 50s are identified 
as major victims - a generation who are 
highly experienced and also politicised. 

Meanwhile, the BBC’s Paul Mason, 
in his famous Twenty reasons why 
it s kicking off specifically identified 
factors of youth and gender as 
contributory: the typical activist is the 
graduate with no future, linked up on 
social media. Women, he says, are the 
backbone of these new movements: 
the archetypal protest leader, organiser, 
facilitator and spokesperson is “an 
educated young woman”. 

The more that women come out onto 


the streets to occupy and organise, the 
more there will be specifically female 
experience of protest, including both 
intense cooperation and revolutionary 
solidarity, but also harassment and 
rape threat, as has been seen to such 
horrendous effect in Tahrir Square 
at the cutting edge of the Egyptian 
revolution. This expresses all the 
contradictions of a struggle involving 
Islamic patriarchs camped alongside 
conscious revolutionaries. 

Marx and Engels 

Rape not political? Try telling that 
to a woman in Tahrir Square who 
faces shaming harassment and 
threat of rape by thugs bribed by the 
latest patriarchal hierarchy installed 
into government. The vanguard of 
the revolution includes precisely 
those men who realise the political 
importance of protecting and helping 
women comrades to be out there on 
the street. In other words, the vanguard 
includes men who understand rape for 
the political issue it is, and prioritise 
women s presence as vital for the 
consciousness of the revolution. 

Rape not political? Try telling Marx. 
The various Marxist sects, anxious to 
guard their sacred doctrines for the 
day they lead the revolution, may not 
consider women, reproduction and 
sexuality as important, political topics. 
But is that true of Marx and Engels 
originally? Let us take a look at what 
they say on this. 

In 1844 Marx wrote: “The 
immediate, natural and necessary 
relation of human being to human 
being is found in the relation of man 
to woman.” He continues: 

From this relationship man’s whole 
level of development can be as¬ 
sessed. It follows from the character 
of this relationship how far man has 
become, and has understood himself 
as, a species-being , a human being 
... It also shows how far man’s 
needs have become human needs, 
and consequently how far this other 
person, as a person, has become one 
of his needs, and to what extent he 
is in his individual existence at the 
same time a social being. 6 

‘Species-life’ 7 in its natural form was 
sexual life, with all that implied in 
terms of reciprocity, exchange and 
productiveness. In its distinctively 
human cultural form, species-life was 
economically productive life: ie, labour 
- again, with all that implied in terms 
of exchange and reciprocity. From the 
beginning, human production was 
a dual process of species-life: “The 
production of life, both of one’s own in 
labour and of fresh life in procreation, 
now appears as a double relationship: 
on the one hand as a natural, on the 
other as a social, relationship.” 8 Yet, 
the natural relationship - sex - was 
itself social, and the social relationship, 
labour, was a relationship with nature. 

In Marx’s and Engels’ 
understanding, the original human 
situation involved no conflict between 
the two forms of species-life - between 
sex and labour, family and industry, 
woman and man. Both production 


and procreation were carried on 
through the clan (the gens , governed 
by the principle of ‘mother-right’, 
with females of one clan ‘married’ as 
a whole group to males of another), 
and were under the reciprocal and 
communal control of women and men. 
Men’s and women’s lives consisted of 
acts of exchange between individuals 
as consciously social beings, sexual 
exchange being as widely socialised 
as possible and integral to the system 
of labour exchange: 

Exchange, both of human activity 
within production itself and also of 
human products with each other, is 
equivalent to species-activity and 
species-enjoyment, whose real, 
conscious and true being is social 
activity and social enjoyment. Since 
human nature is the true commu¬ 
nal nature of man, men create and 
produce their communal nature by 
their natural action, they produce 
their social being which is no ab¬ 
stract, universal power over single 
individuals, but the nature of each 
individual, his own activity, his own 
life, his own enjoyment. 9 

The motive of exchange was not 
private gain but the pleasure of 
giving, reciprocity, since, as in sexual 
relations, one’s partner’s enjoyment 
was equally one’s own: “In so far as 
man is human and thus in so far as 
his feelings and so on are human, 
the affirmation of the object by 
another person is equally his own 
enjoyment.” 10 

Women’s loss of their original 
equality, clearly associated by Marx 
and Engels with the rise of agriculture, 
occurred when, instead of the earlier 
relations of sexual and economic 
reciprocity, there arose “Property: 
the nucleus, the first form, of which 
lies in the family ” (my italics). A man 
as husband was now able to privatise 
and exploit a woman’s sexuality, her 
reproductive power, and her and 
her children’s economic labour- 
power. Species-life has now been 
subordinated to its very opposite - 
the lust for purely private gain. The 
family has become an institution 
demarcated from and counterposed to 
the wider community, society being 
separated into families “opposed to 
one another”. This is the foundation 
of the whole consequent structure of 
class society. Engels quotes Marx: 

The modem family contains in germ 
not only slavery (, servitus ), but also 
serfdom, since from the beginning 
it is related to agricultural servic¬ 
es. It contains in miniature all the 
contradictions which later extend 
throughout society and the state. 11 

Engels goes on to describe how, to 
make certain of the wife’s fidelity 
and therefore of the paternity of 
the children, “she is delivered over 
unconditionally into the power of 
the husband; if he kills her he is only 
exercising his rights.” As private 
property, the wife has yielded control 
over her sexuality and the products of 
her sexuality, her children, merely to 
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maintain her own existence. Species- 
life has become a “means of individual 
life”. Both wife and labourer perform 
compulsory forms of labour in which 
“life activity, productive life, now 
appears to man only as means for 
the satisfaction of a need, the need to 
maintain physical existence”. 12 

Alien 

The contradiction is now complete: 
the very activity in which women 
and men go beyond themselves 
and express their human essence 
- producing for others rather than 
merely for themselves - has been 
subordinated to selfish, animal greed. 
Social production and reproduction, 
both forms of human species-life, 
now appear as separate, alien powers 
opposed to the individuals whose 
activities have created them. Marx 
writes of the worker under capital: 

To say that man alienates himself is 
the same as to say that the society 
of this alienated man is a caricature 
of his real human nature, his true 
species-life, that therefore his ac¬ 
tivity appears to him as a suffering, 
his own creation appears as an alien 
power, his wealth as poverty, the 
natural tie that binds him to other 
men appears as an unnatural tie and 
the separation from other men as 
his true being; his life appears as a 
sacrifice of life, the realisation of his 
essence as a loss of the reality of his 
life, his production as a production 
of his own nothingness, his power 
over the object as the power of the 
object over him, and he himself, the 
master of his creation, appears as 
its slave. 13 

Replace the word ‘man’ in the above 
passage with ‘woman’ and it might 
exactly describe the situation of the 
woman in a patriarchal family who 
has lost conscious control over her 
sexuality, and has been alienated from 
the products of her sexuality. 

In her introduction to Engels, 
Marxist-feminist anthropologist 
Eleanor Leacock writes: “In some 
ways it is the ultimate alienation in our 
society that the ability to give birth has 
been transformed into a liability. The 
reason is not simply that, since women 
bear children, they are more limited 
in their movements and activities ... 
this was not a handicap even under the 
limited technology of hunter-gathering 
life; it certainly has no relevance 
today.” 14 Marx and Engels clearly 
rooted their model of the alienation 
of power inherent in class oppression 
in the “ultimate alienation” of women 
from their own reproductive powers. 

In these early writings, Marx saw 
a systematic parallel between, on the 
one hand, woman (opposed to man) as 
the materially productive sex and, on 
the other, labour (opposed to capital) 
as the materially productive class. The 
class relation duplicated on a social 
level the sexual relation: it included 
that relation and stemmed from it. The 
system of sexual dominance, under 
which women were treated as mere 
instruments of production, ended up 
treating men as mere instruments of 


production too. Everything followed 
from and took its model from that 
initial sexual domination. 

Capitalist economic principles 
themselves amount to prostitution, 
insists Marx. No capitalist could 
object “if I earn money by the sale of 
my body, by prostituting it to another 
person’s lust”. Prostitution is only the 
logical extrapolation of the system: 
“Even the species-relation itself, the 
relation between man and woman, 
becomes an object of commerce.” 15 Or 
again: “Prostitution is only a specific 
expression of the universal prostitution 
of the worker.” 16 

The evidence is that Marx and 
Engels took sexuality very seriously 
indeed. Their dialectical vision of the 
proletarian future was of a return on a 
higher level to the ancient freedoms of 
the gentes , or clan society, as depicted 
and argued by anthropologist Lewis 
Henry Morgan in Ancient society 
(1877). 17 And that meant, centrally, 
women’s sexual emancipation through 
restoration of the old equalities. If the 
root relationship of oppression was 
the private oppression of female by 
male, this private oppressive relation 
was the first and foremost target for 
revolutionary political attack. 

The single greatest failure of the 
Marxist tradition has been its inability 
to develop Marx s and Engels ’ analysis 
of sex and class. Yet development of 
their basic thesis on sex could only 
be undertaken in an era informed by 
feminist consciousness and practice. 

Marxist feminists most often have 
aligned themselves with a tradition 
which effectively ignored Marx’s 
own discussion of sex, treating Engels’ 
Origin of the family as embarrassing 
and indefensible. They toe the line 
that the class struggle was primary, 
while the ‘politics of the personal’ 
was an irrelevant side-issue - and we 
observe them doing so yet again, as 
those loyal to the SWP leadership 
pontificate. Women had only to wait for 
the victory of the workers’ revolution, 
when their personal difficulties and 
suffering of sexual oppression would 
‘wither away’ as surely as the alienating 
powers of the capitalist system were 
dissolved. Women could fight - but 
only as workers: that is, brought into 
men’s world; women who remained 
housewives or childcarers - women 
who maintained and reproduced labour 
under capital - had little contribution 
to make. The struggle for women’s 
rights encompassed their equality in 
the workplace rather than their position 
in the home. 

Where Marxists assert that the 
working class becomes revolutionary 
through collective control of its own 
labour-power, feminists have fallen 
short of asserting that women become 
a revolutionary force to the extent they 
exert collective control over their own 
sexuality. The notion of collectivity - 
sisterhood - as fundamental to women’s 
power has certainly been central to 
feminist thought, as has the demand for 
women’s right to control our own bodies. 
But an explicit linkage of the two ideas, 
into a concept of women as a collective 
body, a class exerting class-control over 
their collective power expressed in 


sexuality, has not yet emerged. But it is 
present in Marx’s and Engels’ concepts 
of earliest human society. 

Validation 

Today, Darwinian anthropology is 
validating the essentials of Marx’s, 
Engels’ and Morgan’s position on the 
communistic, collective and matrilocal 
nature of our human origins, and the 
idea that we are product of a human 
revolution. 18 The revolution which 
made us human was mobilised through 
a crisis in childcare; to ensure adequate 
support for their large-brained and very 
costly offspring, women (with their 
sons and brothers) used collective 
‘strike action’ to organise men’s labour. 
In this account, the first word was 
women’s No! Today, late patriarchal 
capitalism rapidly arrives at a point of 
such crisis of childcare and alienation 
from our humanity. We need once 
more a great, collective No!, creative 
refusal to accept the destruction of 
health, welfare, education, childcare 
and housing. That No! will be spoken 
loudest by women of the working class. 

So, yes, the class struggle is primary, 
but the class itself is gendered. Too 
often we still hear Marxist dinosaurs 
discussing the ‘woman question’. 
That is to assume we’re all men. 
As an anthropologist I have done 
fieldwork with the Hadza people, a 
hunting-gathering group in Tanzania. 
Their collective noun for all the 
people is female and plural, including 
within it all women, children - and 
men. Their assumption is people are 
all women! It expresses how central 
women are to camp life, as producers 
and reproducers, but it includes 
everybody. For the Hadza, society is 
unimaginable without women at the 
core. And women depend entirely on 
their collectivity, drawing on that to 
resist any male attempt to exploit or 
coerce them. 

We need to understand our class 
struggle in that way. How are we 
to collectivise and socialise modes 
of production and reproduction? 
Our humanity was realised through 
cooperative childcare and labour. 
Only so can it be restored. From this 
viewpoint, it is not a matter of which 
is the more political issue: the abusive 
behaviour of men in the movement or 
questions of revolutionary organisation. 
We can have no revolutionary 
consciousness without organising as 
women and men against any such 
abuses of power. 

As Marxist anthropologist Chris 
Knight argues at the end of Blood 
relations, 

We have been here - at this point 
on the spiral - before. The revolu¬ 
tion’s outcome is not simply in ‘the 
future’, conceived as something 
abstracted from the past. As we 
fight to become free, it is as if we 
were becoming human for the first 
time in our lives. But in this sense, 
because it concerns becoming hu¬ 
man, the birth process we have got 
to win - our survival as a species 
depends on it - has in the deepest 
sense been won already. None of 
us would be here if it had not been. 


To understand this may be to under¬ 
stand, and thereby make ourselves 
the instruments of, the real strength 
of our cause and the inevitability 
of our emancipation as women, as 
workers and as a species. 

The working class is the first 
materially productive class in the 
history of class society to have 
acquired the power of the strike. It is 
the first such class to have acquired 
the power to say ‘no’. When it 
understands the identity between 
this ‘no’ and the ‘no’ which women 
have been trying to say for the past 
several thousand years, a fusion of 
forces will take place to generate a 
power which no force on earth will 
be able to stop. 19 

And what the left must take on board is 
that the first rule, without which there 
can be no human culture, is the rule 
against rape • 
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at the SWP’s special conference. 
Quite rightly - what happens to 
the SWP matters. Of course, the 
Weekly Worker does not have 
all the facts: we have to rely on 
sympathisers coming up with the 
information and sometimes they 
get things wrong. 

But at least we know our efforts 
are appreciated. The regular 
donations we get tell us that. Mind 
you, at the moment the fighting 
fund is losing out a bit to our 
legal appeal - that’s where the big 
money is going. But those standing 
orders keep the total mounting, if 
a bit slower than we’d prefer. This 
week I have to thank AM (£50), 
GD (£25), DV (£20), ST (£15) 
and SM (£10), which adds £120 
to March’s figures. 

But we only have £502 with 
almost half the month gone and 
we need £1,500. Can you help? • 
Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Members only 
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Party with all-round strategy needed 

Moshe Machover looks back at a decade of anti-war protest. This is an edited version of his speech to 
the March 9 Ten wasted years?’ school, organised by the CPGB 



Remember 


T he high-water mark of the anti¬ 
war movement was the great 
demonstration of February 
15 2003, the biggest that I have 
participated in - and I am sure that 
is true for many others here too. It 
did not stop the war and it would 
have been very surprising if it had, 
but nothing very much seems to have 
come out of that movement. The 
question is why? 

Of all the similar wars of 
intervention - what have been called 
‘slaughter for humanitarian purposes’, 
perpetrated on behalf of the US-led 
‘international community’ - the Iraq 
war was the only one that generated 
such protests. The first I can recall was 
Kosova in 1999, over which much of 
the left was confused; then there was 
Afghanistan in 2001; more recently 
there has been Libya, Syria and Mali. 
Remarkably also in the case of Libya 
much of the left was divided, and 
again it is worth asking why. 

Some have claimed that the big 
Iraq demonstration 10 years ago 
was responsible for preventing war 
against Iran today. I think this is 
highly doubtful - there are many other 
considerations. Of course, the march 
was not without use - just the feeling 
of being in such a big crowd is a good 
thing. But my question is, why have 
we been unable to repeat such large 
demonstrations? 

The attitude of the organised left - 
in Stop the War Coalition it was mainly 
the Socialist Workers Party and later 
the section of the SWP that split to 
form Counterfire - is that the anti-war 
movement provides an opportunity 
not to assert the revolutionary socialist 
view, not to assert a Marxist analysis 
of the impending war, but to use this 
movement for ‘leverage’. I mean 
leverage in the sense of using a small 
weight to move a larger one. A small 
group hopes to use the movement in 
order to move a much larger public 
through some kind of ‘united front’. 

In my first real political activity 
I was sent by a Stalinist-Zionist 
movement to collect signatures for a 
worldwide peace petition during the 
cold war. Some communist parties 
were very small, but could ‘lever’ a 
lot of peace-loving people through 
these organisations. Of course, the 
Stalinists had no intention of making a 
revolution - they were about defending 
the Soviet Union - and on these terms 
the peace petition worked quite well. 
They did get leverage through a whole 
series of organisations that are very 
reminiscent of the types of bodies 
run by the SWP, Counterfire and so 
on that we have today. There was 
the Democratic Youth Movement, 
which had a succession of festivals 
in the ‘people’s democracies’, the 
Democratic Women’s Movement 
and a whole series of fronts for the 
various CPs. 

But there is a price to pay for 
this doubtful privilege: you have to 
moderate your own analysis, as those 
people you are trying to lever are not 
entirely stupid: they do not want to be 
manipulated and they are prepared to 
form this kind of long-term alliance 
only provided that the left does not 
say things that they strongly disagree 
with. In February 2003 you could see 
SWP posters and placards, but there 
were many more Liberal Democrat 
placards - and, of course, Lib Dem 
support vanished not long after that - 
and there were also very big Islamic 
groups taking part. 

Now, I am not implying in any way 
that far-left groups should not have 
taken part in this huge demonstration 


or in other anti-war movements. But 
they should have used the occasion 
to put forward their own specific 
revolutionary-socialist analysis of 
the situation. What was missing was 
a distinct, working class, leftwing 
presentation. The far left felt it had to 
adapt to what its bourgeois partners 
were thinking about the war. 

Anti-war 

arguments 

Some of the people who march 
against war are pacifists, who just 
think that war is bad. Again, I am not 
saying that we on the far left should 
not concur that war is a horrible thing, 
but this is not the main argument - it is 
an additional, a supporting argument 
against war. 

Others have opposed some 
interventions because they say they 
lacked ‘international legitimacy’ or 
‘legality’. In the case of Iraq it was 
clear that, as Blair stated, there would 
have to be a second United Nations 
security council resolution, so even 
in his terms it was not legal. And this 
actually influenced a lot of people: the 
Liberal Democrats opposed the Iraq 
war (until it actually began) on the 
grounds that it was illegal. Had the 
UN passed a resolution making the 
invasion legal, then they would have 
had no argument. Again, it is not a bad 
idea to point out the illegality, but this 
is not our main argument. 

Then there are those who oppose 
war because it is so expensive. In fact 
this ‘cost of war’ argument is made 
not just by those who oppose wars, 
but also by those who wage them. 
There is a certain conflict of interest 
here, because war is very expensive, 
especially in these times of austerity, 
when so-called ‘defence’ budgets are 
being cut. But there is also the so- 
called ‘defence’ industry, which does 
not want to cut back. 

Some people oppose war on the 
grounds that aggressor states have 
evil or unjustified aims. In the case 
of Iraq it was a very widespread 
argument that what the Americans 
were really after was Iraqi oil, which 
is to some extent true, but I do not 
think this was the main reason for the 
intervention and this certainly should 
not have been used as a main argument 
by Marxists. For example, the only 
resource Afghanistan had going for it 
was lapis lazuli, used for blue dyes! 

Another argument made against 
the Iraq war was that Saddam Hussein 
did not have the weapons of mass 


destruction which he was accused 
of stockpiling. But suppose that he 
did! And, by the way, no-one was 
seriously claiming that Iraq had atomic 
weapons. The term ‘weapons of mass 
destruction’ is in itself deceptive: it 
lumps together hydrogen bombs and 
mustard gas. And when Blair said that 
Iraq possessed WMD he was talking 
about poison gas. Again, what if Iraq 
did have this? 

The problems of these arguments 
about the secret, evil intent of the 
aggressors are twofold. One, there may 
not always be obvious ‘evil intent’; the 
reasons given for war and intervention 
may be semi-convincingly depicted as 
humanitarian, as in the case of Libya. 
These rebels in Benghazi are going 
to be slaughtered so ‘we’ must save 
them. If your main argument against 
the imperialists’ intervention is that 
they are doing bad things, but this is 
not immediately apparent, then you 
are disarmed. And this is actually 
what has happened to a lot of people 
on the left - not just the usual suspects, 
but people who ordinarily should 
know better. They are confused and 
have justified (or semi-justified) the 
intervention in Libya. 

On the other hand, if you are not 
ready to justify the intervention on 
such grounds but want to oppose 
the war on the basis of ‘good versus 
evil’, then you are pushed into actually 
idealising the victim of the aggression. 
This is very obvious in the case of 
Iran, where some of the bigger masses 
that the left groups seek to leverage are 
devout Muslims, who are not averse 
to a harsh theocracy. It is not that the 
planned American-Israeli war against 
Iran is ‘good versus evil’ in the way 
it is portrayed in the bourgeois pro¬ 
war press, but merely a reversal of 
this position - suddenly these regimes 
become staunch ‘anti-imperialists’. 

I think that the lesson of all this 
is the need to organise independently 
- not in the sense of refusing to act 
together on a specific issue in a tactical 
way with people who have other 
motives. But one should do it in a way 
that does not inhibit us from putting 
forward our own analysis. 

Who and why 

The question then is, what should 
be our main argument against these 
interventions? At this point I cannot 
resist telling you a story from the 
Talmud. The Talmud is a huge 
compendium of Jewish legal and 
theological disputations ranging over 
several centuries, but it also contains 


various stories. Some of them are just 
fairy tales, but others are reports of 
actual events. One of them recounts 
a discussion between three sages 
towards the end of the 2nd century 
in Palestine, which was then under 
the rule of the Roman empire. The 
discussion was over the attitude that 
should be taken towards the Romans. 

The first sage says that the Romans 
are not so bad. They build markets, 
bathhouses, bridges. They bring 
civilisation. The second sage keeps 
quiet in the discussion. The third sage 
says, look, it’s not what the Romans 
do, but what they are doing it for. They 
build markets as places for lodging 
whores. They build bathhouses for 
their own enjoyment, and they build 
bridges in order to collect tolls, to tax 
us. So don’t look at what is done: look 
at who does it and why. 

According to the story, a fourth sage 
overheard this conversation, blabbed 
about it, and it got to the authorities. 
The first sage who praised the Roman 
empire was not touched. The second 
sage who had kept silent was sent into 
internal exile. But the third one had the 
death sentence passed against him and 
he had to go into hiding. I think this 
is a very instructive tale, which has a 
moral lesson. 

The question is not whether or 
not the purported immediate aim is 
good or not - to save the rebels or 
whatever. The question is what the 
bigger picture is about: why are these 
wars being waged? You can make a 
whole list of interventions carried 
out for ‘humanitarian purposes’. It 
is a system, a method - although this 
method of justifying war is relatively 
new, a post-cold war phenomenon. 

All the big wars in modern times, 
up to and including World War II, 
had been between the major capitalist 
countries over the competitive 
division of the world between 
themselves, over who could become 
the ‘top dog’ of the imperialist 
hierarchy. I think another war of 
this type is unlikely, at least for the 
foreseeable future. It may arise again 

- no-one can prophesy with certainty 

- but if it does it would be entirely 
catastrophic, given the weaponry that 
exists. So the last one in history for 
the time being is World War II. 

Then during the cold war the world 
was divided, polarised, between the 
two main superpowers. They had a 
whole series of agreements to achieve 
this - Yalta, Tehran, Potsdam. In the 
period from 1945 through to the 
collapse of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, wars were tools for the 
policing by the respective superpowers 
of their own mutually agreed spheres 
of influence. There were also conflicts 
between the two big blocs in cases 
where the borders were not sufficiently 
clearly defined - Korea certainly was a 
war of this kind and Vietnam arguably 
so. But additionally there were wars 
within the blocs, where one power 
would exercise itself militarily within 
its domain and the other superpower 
would not intervene. For example, the 
USA and its allies did not intervene 
when the Soviet Union made a 
regime change in Czechoslovakia 
in 1948, or when it intervened very 
forcefully in Hungary in 1956. Some 
Hungarian rebels called for American 
intervention, but that did not happen, 
as it was contrary to the established 
agreements and would have been 
destabilising. 

Nor did Stalin intervene when 
the west crushed the resistance in 
Greece. Immediately after World 
War II, the Greek Communist Party 


and its resistance movement were as 
important as they were in Yugoslavia. 
But in Yugoslavia the west did not 
intervene and allowed the partisans 
to take power, while in Greece the 
imperialists, Britain mainly, did 
intervene, because, according to the 
agreements between the two major 
powers, Greece was in the western 
domain. Stalin not only did not 
intervene, but he actively betrayed 
his communist allies in Greece. 

That period ended in the early 
1990s with the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, and now we have a world 
which is structured differently, with 
one major power at the summit of 
the capitalist pyramid. It is not a case 
of the ‘imperialist countries’ versus 
‘the colonial countries’ - each state 
has a role within this hierarchy. It 
is an intricate system, but certainly 
there is a top dog. And that top dog 
would like to assert its right to police 
the world as it wishes. So, instead 
of two domains, where in each case 
there is a major power policing its 
own backyard, we have one world, 
one domain, with one superpower 
that claims, along with its major 
allies - not least Great Britain and 
Israel - that it has the right to police 
the whole world. 

Strategy 

It is on these grounds that imperialist 
war must be resisted. It is part of the 
capitalist system - and a vicious and 
dangerous part from the point of view 
of revolutionary socialists. What the 
US is trying to do is to legitimise 
and to normalise its role as world 
policeman, and it is this that we ought 
to oppose. This is the major argument 
that I think the left should put forward 
in opposing wars. 

We should never support a war 
undertaken by our own ruling classes. 
Often they are undertaken for domestic 
reasons. Kissinger said of Israel: it 
has no foreign policy, only domestic 
policy; and this is actually true of most 
states - their foreign policies result 
from internal class contradictions. 

Of course, there are additional 
arguments that are useful to mention 
in each case, but this main argument 
applies just as much to Mali, Syria 
and Libya as it applied to Iraq and 
will apply to Iran. It is in principle 
incumbent on the left to oppose 
this role of world policeman. Why? 
Because we know what would happen 
if there were the possibility of socialist 
revolution anywhere: this world 
policeman would bring its power 
to bear against us. That is why it is 
essential to build up our opposition 
both practically and theoretically in 
order to ^legitimise these police 
actions. 

Finally I think it is important to 
distinguish between a ‘single issue’ 
form of opposition and one based 
on class analysis. It is the difference 
between protest and the presentation 
of an alternative. In order to do 
protest you do not really need a 
single, mass organisation based on 
the working class, and armed with 
a socialist programme. All you 
need is an organisation like STWC, 
which resists bad wars. Then you 
have another organisation to resist 
the cuts. 

But in order to actually present 
an alternative you need an all-round 
theory, an all-round strategy. You 
need an organisation, a party. A 
party that is not just about protests, 
but whose main purpose is about 
presenting an alternative to the 
existing order of things • 
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obituary _ 

Man, myth and legacy 

Nick Rogers looks at the Bolivarian revolution of Hugo Chavez 


O n Tuesday March 5 at the age 
of 58 and after struggling 
with cancer for almost two 
years, Hugo Chavez, president of 
Venezuela, died. In the days that 
followed, hundreds of thousands of his 
compatriots - most wearing brilliant 
red - thronged the streets of Caracas 
and other towns and cities to pay their 
respects and express their support for 
the self-styled ‘Bolivarian revolution’. 

Friday’s funeral brought together 
heads of state and government from 
the Latin American and global ‘anti¬ 
imperialist’ alliance that Chavez 
sought to construct. As I write, long 
queues of Venezuelans continue to 
file past his body, which, dressed in 
military uniform and a red beret, 
aptly encapsulates the combination of 
military and revolutionary politics that 
Chavez represented. 

The tradition of assessing the impact 
of someone’s life immediately after 
their death may make some kind sense 
when their most active years were some 
time ago. When that person dies at the 
height of their political career, having 
been re-elected president for the fourth 
time by a margin of 10% or so back in 
October, it perhaps seems premature 
to reach definitive conclusions about 
their legacy. If genuine revolutionary 
leadership - whether of an individual 
or a collective - is about empowering 
the mass of people or a specific class to 
act on their own behalf, the true test of 
that leadership comes when the mantle 
passes from the original leaders. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to make 
a start in weighing Chavez’s role 
in history and the prospects for the 
political process he initiated. 

Hugo Chavez certainly exhibited 
a boldness of personality in seizing 
opportunities to make a difference. 
The son of two school teachers from 
Barinas in the dusty provincial plains 
of western Venezuela, he joined the 
army as a teenager in the 1970s, led 
an abortive junior officers’ coup in 
1992, and was elected president for 
the first time in 1998 - in the process 
contributing to the disintegration of 
the two parties which had alternated 
in national government for four 
decades and explicitly shared the 
spoils of office (j°bs, resources, etc) 
between themselves. 

He embraced Venezuela’s national 
hero, Simon Bolivar - who was also 
the leading figure in the liberation of 
South America from Spanish colonial 
rule - as the standard-bearer for the 
national revolution Chavez crafted 
and South American unity that 
defined his ideology. 

In the course of the next 14 years 
Chavez rewrote the Venezuelan 
constitution (renaming the republic 
as ‘Bolivarian’) and survived in rapid 
succession a rightwing coup attempt 
that was supported by United States 
president Bush, an oil industry strike 
and a recall referendum. Levels of 
public spending dramatically increased 
to the benefit of Venezuela’s poorest 
citizens. Declaring for ‘socialism of 
the 21st century’ in 2005, Chavez’s 
government nationalised several 
hundred companies and engaged in 
widespread land redistribution. 

In Latin America he challenged the 
hegemony of the US. Opposing a US- 
sponsored free-trade pact, he launched 
an alternative Bolivarian alliance - 
Alba - that brought together countries 
including Cuba, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Nicaragua and Argentina that were 
resisting US demands. 

Chavez’s was clearly a government 
that turned the tide on neoliberalism. A 
strategy of both US imperialism and 
the local capitalist class that had been 
applied in Venezuela - as across Latin 



Chavez: from above 


America - particularly harshly from 
the 1980s onwards. A semi-uprising 
by the poor in Caracas had taken place 
in February 1989 and been ruthlessly 
suppressed by the military (and 
provided part of the justification for 
Chavez’s 1992 coup attempt). Living 
standards - particularly for the poorest 
- collapsed during the 1990s. 

Two factors explain the success of 
the sharp turn of direction executed by 
Chavez’s government. The one most 
remarked upon in the obituary columns 
is oil. Venezuela’s reserves are massive. 
Indeed, after a redefinition of its tar 
sands as ‘heavy oil’, its reserves are 
now officially the largest in the world, 
exceeding those even of Saudi Arabia. 

Many have commented on Chavez’s 
luck in being elected just before a boom 
in oil prices: $ 10 a barrel at the start of 
1999 and then rising to, and for much 
of the subsequent period remaining at, 
$ 100 a barrel or more. The commodities ’ 
boom that has survived even five 
years of a global economic downturn 
certainly played a role. But Chavez 
also helped to make his own luck. 
Previous Venezuelan governments had 
undermined Opec agreements at the 
behest of the US. Chavez reinvigorated 
Venezuela’s membership of the oil 
cartel, making common cause with 
other Opec hawks. At the same time, 
he reasserted government control of the 
semi-autonomous state oil company, 
PD VS A, and increased royalties 
(on both the PD VS A and foreign oil 
companies), assuring a steady flow of 
income to the government. 

Oil resources allowed spending 
on the social needs of the poorest 
Venezuelans to be increased, including 
on the social ‘missions’ that were 
launched in regular succession. Oil 
lubricated relationships within Alba. 
Cuban doctors sent in return for 
cheap oil formed the backbone of the 
health mission in the shanty-towns 
of Venezuela. And oil also facilitated 
increased purchases of military 
equipment from Russia and elsewhere. 

The second factor that underpinned 
Chavez’s reversal of neoliberalism 
was popular mobilisation. This was 
initially almost entirely spontaneous. 
In his first year or two in office he 
was a much more cautious figure 
than the tub-thumping rhetorician 
who declared that the pedestal from 
which he was addressing the United 
Nations general assembly still smelt 
of the sulphur lingering after president 
Bush spoke the previous day. This 
early Chavez spoke approvingly of 
the ‘third way’ of Tony Blair. 

Moderation was more difficult 


to sustain in the face of the upsurge 
of middle class and bourgeois 
opposition that responded with large 
demonstrations to Chavez’s first moves 
over land reform and the oil industry. 
These culminated in the 2002 coup 
that successfully removed Chavez 
from office. It was only the counter¬ 
demonstrations of the poor majority, 
who in Caracas poured down from 
the shanty towns that coat the hills 
surrounding the capital, that swung the 
balance of power within the military 
and forced the restoration of Chavez. 

Popular support and organisation 
proved equally crucial when the 
opposition shut down the oil industry 
for several months over 2002-03, 
cutting off 80% of exports and much 
of government income. 

Class power 

The key question for socialists and 
communists in drawing up a balance 
sheet of Chavez’s legacy is not actually 
the degree of state ownership or control 
of the economy - there being nothing 
intrinsically socialist about state 
ownership. Nor even levels of social 
and welfare spending. What is key is 
the relationship between Chavez and 
the popular movement that sustained 
him, ie the balance of class power. 

On this score grassroots structures 
have emerged: communal councils that 
are supposed to allow neighbourhoods 
to participate in budgeting and 
planning the resources relevant to 
them. Workers have engaged in 
fierce industrial struggles and some 
nationalisations have been in response 
to these. In workplaces production self¬ 
management councils are supposed to 
encourage moves to workers’ control. 

A new party was formed after 
the 2006 presidential election, the 
United Socialist Party of Venezuela 
(PSUV) that at its launch attracted a 
huge membership. 

However, each positive 
development has been either 
undermined or severely curtailed 
by the extreme presidentialism of 
Chavez’s approach to government. The 
new constitution of 1999 guaranteed 
many rights, including those of popular 
participation in social and political 
affairs. But it also strengthened the 
powers of the presidency. In fact the 
presidential term was increased to six 
years and the restriction on any one 
individual serving more than one 
consecutive term was removed. Chavez 
later had to fight two referendums 
before he successfully removed the 
new restriction on more than two 
consecutive terms that would have 
blocked him from standing in 2012. 

Even with the extra powers 
concentrated in the person of the 
president and never with less than a 
majority of supporters in the national 
assembly, Chavez four times 
demanded and was given the right 
to rule for a year by decree - thus 
bypassing the very constitutional 
arrangements that were supposed to 
define the new Bolivarian republic. 
If popular participation does not 
extend to the national assembly, 
what chance is there for ordinary 
Venezuelans in communal councils, 
production self-management 
councils or even the PSUV? 

The weekly Aid presidente TV 
programme in which Chavez journeyed 
around Venezuela speaking in front of 
cameras to a local audience for up 
to seven or eight hours and making 
apparently off-the-cuff announcements 
of government policy was typical of 
his style. Very personable, very much 
at ease with ordinary Venezuelans 
- but the antithesis of a collective or 
participatory approach to leadership 


and government. 

The limited space for autonomous 
action is reflected in the struggles 
within the trade union movement. The 
historic trade union confederation, 
the CTV, was closely linked to 
Democratic Action - one of the 
traditional parties of government and a 
member of the Socialist International. 
In the 1990s, leftwingers had sought 
to break the stranglehold of the 
bureaucracy within the CTV, but 
were defeated by undemocratic and 
fraudulent means. The CTV worked 
closely with the opposition to Chavez 
and actively supported the 2002 coup 
and the oil industry strike (perhaps 
more accurately described as a 
bosses’ lock-out). 

The workers who effectively 
broke the strike and kept Chavez in 
power then sought to set up a new 
independent trade union centre, the 
UNT. This quickly recruited a large 
membership but repeated attempts to 
elect a leadership were blocked by the 
Chavista minority organised in the 
Bolivarian Socialist Workers Force 
(FSBT). The FSBT has now split from 
the UNT and is effectively the only 
trade union organisation recognised 
by the government for the purposes of 
industrial negotiations. 

Chavez has openly spoken of his 
hostility to the concept of the working 
class organising autonomously from 
the ‘revolutionary’ party - perhaps an 
inheritance of his military formation or 
a lesson leamt from the Cubans. 

Similarly, the prominent Trotskyist, 
Stalin Perez Borges, who entered the 
PSUV and formed the Socialist Tide 
tendency, has reported on the lack of 
space to organise at the grassroots 
of a party that is very hierarchical. 
Recent nominations of candidates for 
governorships and mayoralties have 
been handed down by fiat by the 
PSUV leadership. 

The problem is that a ‘revolutionary’ 
project that does not empower the 
working class will end up returning 
power to the only other class that can 
rule in modern society - the capitalist 
class. A logic obscured by the furious 
opposition of that class to Chavez and 
his policies - Chavez’s mixed, black 
African and native American racial 
origins, which he shared with the 
majority of Venezuelans, contributed 
to the loathing of the more prosperous 
sections of Venezuelan society, which 
are predominantly white European in 
origin. 

But, for all his talk of ‘21st century 
socialism’, Chavez did not envisage 
expropriating the bourgeoisie as a 
class. His political coalition includes 
political barons who had formed close 
- and profitable - links with businessmen 
who have prospered in the new 
dispensation and earned the sobriquet 
‘boli-bourgeoisie’. 

The warmth and political support that 
Chavez extended to anti-working class 
regimes such as those of Ahmadinejad, 
Putin, Lukashenko (the strongman of 
Belarus), and the state capitalists of 
China spoke not only of the necessity 
of making deals with others prepared 
to stand up to US dominance, but an 
understanding of anti-imperialism and 
international solidarity that was not 
rooted in the politics of our class. 

Chavez turned politics in Venezuela 
upside down - and to some extent 
across Latin America also. The pieces 
he upturned are yet to resettle in a 
fixed configuration. The forces of the 
working class still have everything 
to play for. Yet, in plotting a way 
forward, surely we have learnt that 
our movement can have no truck with 
personality cults, secular canonisation 
or embalmed relics • 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called 'parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are con¬ 
fessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 
line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate accord¬ 
ing to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongo¬ 
ing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, mem¬ 
bers should have the right to 
speak openly and form tem¬ 
porary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental ques¬ 
tion - ending war is bound up 
with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internation¬ 
alists. Everywhere we strive for 
the closest unity and agreement 
of working class and progres¬ 
sive parties of all countries. We 
oppose every manifestation of 
national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold 
the principle, 'One state, one 
party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordi¬ 
nation. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class as 
a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to prac¬ 
tice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added 
to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, pollu¬ 
tion, exploitation and crisis. As 
a global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most mili¬ 
tant methods objective cir¬ 
cumstances allow to achieve 
a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, 
federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are cham¬ 
pions of the oppressed. 
Women’s oppression, combat¬ 
ing racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and eco¬ 
logical sustainability are just as 
much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality 
health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents 
victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the 
working class. Socialism is 
either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states 
nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Taking a stand for communism 

Manifesto of Callum Williamson for University of Westminster Student Union 



I ’m standing in this election to 
fight for the ideas of communism; 
to fight for a free and democratic 
education; and to challenge the 
influence of capital in universities. 

The capitalist system is based 
on relations of class exploitation, a 
system in which the means of creating 
wealth are owned by a minority and 
function purely to produce profit. 
This system is tied up and relies 
upon other forms of oppression. 
In its current form it requires the 
oppression of women, as it requires 
imperialism and nationalism; these 
play key economic and ideological 
roles in the continuation of the 
capitalist mode of production. 

There is nothing intrinsic in the 
profit-driven logic of capitalism that 
gears it to satisfying human need and 
ensuring ecological sustainability; 
instead it denies human need and 
plunders nature. Communists call 
for capitalism to be overthrown by 
the working class majority (everyone 
who has nothing to sell but their own 
labour-power) and replaced with a 
democratic and classless society. 

The brutal dictatorship of the 
bureaucracy that existed in the USSR 
has nothing to do with communism. 
‘Communism’ as a term needs to 
reclaimed and the idea that any 
attempt to abolish the class system 
will result in disaster rejected. 

We are currently in the midst of 
one of the most severe economic 
crises since World War II and 
austerity measures, attacking the 
living standards of millions and 
eliminating the last vestiges of the 
welfare state, have been used across 
Europe in order to make the masses 
pay the consequences. This crisis 
was not caused by the irresponsible 
behaviour of banks or governments, 
but by contradictions in capitalism 
itself - the only permanent solution 
to capitalist crisis is to overthrow the 
capitalist class and their state system. 

Education 

Our universities are becoming more 
and more geared towards providing 
capitalists with trained workers 
and research. Marketisation and 
increased employer provision have 
put higher education increasingly at 
the service of profit. The government 
is keen to push for a closer and closer 
relationship between businesses and 
universities, allowing unrestricted 
employer provision. Teaching and 
research have been commodified, 
restricting access and requiring 
increased standardisation (leading 
to an increased emphasis on 
assessments and exams). 

The tuition fees system remakes 
the student as an indebted, passive 
consumer of intellectual property. 
But it is not enough to demand free 
education and a return to what existed 
before - education has always served 
business interests (in a less direct 
way) and even when grants existed, 
universities were spaces reserved 
for a tiny, priveleged minority of the 
population. 

The changes within higher education 
today can only be understood through 


Ideas count 

an analysis of capitalist development 
and the power of capital within society. 
The fight around education must be 
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one that raises the question of who 
should own and control the means of 
producing knowledge. 


Communists are for democratic 
universities run by students and 
education workers, where those who 


are involved with the processes of 
teaching and learning decide what 
is taught. Universities should be 
spaces that are open to public use, 
that encourage people to develop 
their interests and abilities and 
within which there is total academic 
freedom, nurturing subversive and 
critical perspectives. 

Beyond 

I am for the unity of the revolutionary 
student left in order to patiently build 
a student movement that seeks to go 
beyond capitalism. 

Calling for demonstrations and 
strikes to resist tuition fees, course 
cuts and corporate influence is not 
enough. We need to propose an 
alternative to the government, the 
state and the economic system. For 
this we need to educate ourselves, 
organise around those ideas and fight 
for them on campus and in society. 

If you are for a democratic 
alternative to capitalism, then I urge 
you to vote communist in the UWSU 
elections and, whatever the result, 
join the fight for communism. 

Communists demand: 

• Abolish tuition fees! For a living 
grant of at least £300 a week 

• Unite the student and workers’ 
movement across the European 
Union to fight capitalist austerity 

• Opposition to all British 
imperialism’s military interventions, 
occupations and sanctions. For 
international working class solidarity 
against war and repression 

• For genuine democracy in 
society: for annual parliaments and 
representatives on a workers’ wage, 
for proportional representation. 
Abolish the House of Lords 

• Stop criminalising youth: legalise 
all drugs! For free abortion on 
demand, provision of non-moralistic 
sexual education and counselling 
services for the youth. Protect the 
rights of individuals to enter into any 
consensual sexual relationships of 
their choice 
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Weekly Worker, Box 928, London WC1N 3XX, UK. 


To 


Branch Address. 


Re Account Name 


. Bank pic. 


Post code 


Sort code. 


.Account No. 


Please pay to Weekly Worker, Lloyds TSB A/C No 00744310 

sort code 30-99-64, the sum of £_every month*/3 months* 

until further notice, commencing on_ 


This replaces any previous order from this account, (^delete) 

Signed_Name (PRINT)_ 

Date Address 














































